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ORY OF 
EW ARK 
a country 
located un- 
he shadow 
world’s 
d= largest 
Newark has 
wn almost over- 
vht into a great 
its own 
with a great 
inx of in- 
s making 
hing almost 
| by man or 








and others spe iit 
many pleasant 
hours in the 
homes since__ire- 
placed by indus- 
trial plants, marts 
of commerce and 
great office build- 
ings. One of the 
few remaining of 
the old homes, now 
occupied by the 
Essex Club, is 
about to give way 
to an addition 
for Newark’s larg 








vo hundred xew pronze MEMORIAL, “WARS OF 
ixty years MAY 


vo, May 17, 1666, 
xty-five men and their families from the colonies of Con- 
ut headed by Robert Treat, sailed up the Passaic 
nd landed at what is now the foot of Center street. 
brought with them a supply of food, meager in 
, and a supply of firearms, powder, bullets, cloth- 
r and rum which was used for the purchase of the 
m the Indians. 
«kade, in which was a little group of log cabins, 
p the first settlement. The little group of colonists, 
lly all of English descent, attracted others and a 
traggling street stretched its way into the wilder- 
m the shores of the river. The town pump, at the 
1! Broad and Market streets, the principal thor- 
es, sometimes called the second busiest corner of 
ted States today, was the center of the gatherings 
ay. 
e 1700's, the banks of the Passaic became the sites 
mes of New York’s aristocracy and great estates 
| along both banks for miles to the north of 
(reat had landed. Here were held the stately 
f the people of wealth of the time, and here were 
ed the titled visitors from foreign shores. Wash- 
Lafayette, Hamilton, Burr, Decauter, Boudinot 
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est hotel. the 


AMERICA,” UNVEILED IN NEWARK, N. J., Robert Treat 


192% By 1915, the 

population 
had grown to 366,728 while today it is estimated in the 
neighborhood of 460,000. Add to it the population ot 
more than half score neighboring municipalities whos¢ 
border lines cannot be distinguished by the eve of the 
passerby, being simply a passage from one street to 
another, and Newark will have a population of approxi 
mately 1,000,000. Within a radius of twelve miles of 
the city, the Newark Chamber of Commerce has esti- 
mated, there live approximately 7,500,000 persons while 
a radius of fifty miles includes a population of more than 
10,000,000. 

Newarkers are proud of their municipal and county park 
system, embracing more than a dozen parks ranging from 
an acre to more than 3,000, acres in extent. In the center 
of the city is Military, Washington and Lincoln Parks, in 
the former of which troops have trained or encamped for 
all the early wars of the nation. In each are historic pieces 
of statuary. On May 31, “The Wars of Democracy,” the 
sculptor of which was Gutzon Borglum, was unveiled in 
Military Park. 

This piece of statuary, the gift of the late Amos Van 
Horn, is the largest piece of bronze in the country. It 
was cast in Italy in five sections and brought to this coun- 
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try where it was joined together. The model was made 
by Mr. Borglum at his Connecticut studio and sent to 


Italy where a wax model was made. This was covered 
with clay and baked, the wax disappearing in the baking 
process. The molten bronze was then poured into the 

















SALAAM TEMPLE 


baked clay mold. \fter being cast, the natural process 
in coloring the bronze was hastened by use of acids, what 
nature would take a year to do being done in a few minutes. 
PLATING SHOPS IN NEWARK 

Newark is not the electro-plating center that marks 
sections of the New England states, particularly Connecti- 
cut, and the Middle West. There are, however, a number 
of nationally known 
firms that have 
well-equipped — elec- 
tro-plating  depart- 
ments and a_ few 
commerical con- 
cerns, Included 
in the former are 
those of Tiffany & 
Company, \ugust 
Goertz & Company, 
\rt Metal Works, 
Krauter & Com- 
pany, and_ the 
Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. 

Other electro 
platers in the city 
include Acme Plat- 
ing Works, Baxter 
Hugh Plating 
\\ orks, B. Conlon 
& Company, Eagle 
Nickel Plating Com 

















pany, Electro 
ROBERT TREAT HOTE! Metallic Products 
Company, Four 


Plating Company, Hodecker Brothers. Hv-Grade Electro- 
lating Company, Charles R. Kristen, August Landos- 
kev, Newark Nickel Plating ( ompany, E. Newton & Co., 
Pasquale Paralli, United Spinning, Polishing & Nickel 
Plating Company, West Side Plating Company and 
William Fk. Yeager 


CONVENTION PLANS 


Plans for the fourteenth annual convention of the 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society, which will begin on 
Monday, June 28 and continue until July 1, are very com- 


plete. These have been made under the personal di: 
of Horace H. Smith of 208 North Third street, Ni 
a former officer 
of the national 
body, assisted 








by a_ score of 
members of the 
Newark Branch. 
Included in the 
group are I. W. 
Matts, Oliver 
Sizelove, George. 
Hogaboom, A. 
PMunning 
2nd., Samuel 
faylor, Philip 
Sievering, George 
Reuter, Walliam 
DeVoti, Frank 
Dressel, Peter 
Labash, 5S. 
Glicken- 
haus, Charles 
Bohler, — Charles CHARLES H. PROCTOR 
Knopf,  R. F. ails” Ames, “mais 
Clark, George Society. 

Conley, A. C 

Calabrese, Fred Gumm, Harry McGovern, Conrad 

J. A. Weiss, Charles Piske, \W. L. Hults, Roy 5s 
George Onksen, Henry Berfels, Edward Faint, | 
Kopp, T. T. Dondi and G Wagner. 






























































The sessions will be held in the auditorium oi 
Mosque Theater, at Broad and Camp streets. Here als 
will be the headquarters of the convention committee, th 
registration office and the exhibit. The latter will show 
the products of some twenty-five firms allied wit! 
electro-plating business, several thousand feet of 
being used. It is 
anticipated that there 
will be more than 
500 delegates from 
all over the country 
and Canada and _ that 
the attendance at each 
session will average 
approximately — 1,000 
people. 

Rates at the vari 
ous hotels which 
have agreed to co- 
operate with the con- 
vention committee are 
as follows. 

Elks’ Club: 50 sin- 
ele rooms, men onlv: 
special rate on appli- 
cation. 

Robert Treat Ho 
tel: single rooms S$4. 
double rooms $8. 

















ELKS’ CLUB 


Hotel Reviera: single room $3, double rooms. $ 
St. Francis Hotel: 200 rooms, baths and _ sl! 





restaurant. Rates on application. 
Headquarters until Sunday, June 27 will be wit! 
ace H. Smith, at 208 North Third Street. Aft 


they will be at the Salaam Temple. 
BASEBALL GAME 
The annual baseball game will be plaved as 


The Eastern team will be captained by T. A. Tru 
New York; West, by R. J. Hazucha, Chicago. 
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Monday, June 28, 1926 


MORNING SESSION 
Q egistration and renewing of acquaintance. 

feeting of Executive Board in Secretary's quarters. 
).00— Meeting of Credential Committee. 


isit to Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
nvention called to order by Chairman of Committee, 
lorace H. Smith. Address by President, Newark Branch, 
seorge Onkson. ‘ 
\ddress of Welcome by Commissioner John F. Murray, 
representing City of Newark. 
esponse by Past Supreme President, Frank J. Hanlon. 
\ddress by Charles H. Proctor, Founder of A. E. S. 
\nnual address by Supreme President, E. J. Musick. 
nvention open for business. 





METAL INDUSTRY 


Stanislaus 


William 


Chemical 


Company. 


Program of Convention 


S. Shehperd, 


Refining of Metals” 





Assistant Director of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 
tro-plating Rubber and Rubber Compounds” 
Skowronski, 
ment, Raritan 


“The 


Tuesday, June 29, 1926 


jJapanning and 
H. Humphries, Director of Research, Metals Protection 
“Cadmium 


Officers of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 


























E. J. MUSICK, GEORGE 








President. Ist Vice 
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of committees by Supreme President, presentation and 
iding of all resolutions. 


EVENING SESSION 


leeting called to order by Robert Beebe, Director Essex 
ounty Vocational Schools. 

fobert O. Beebe, Director Essex Vocational Schools. 
Chemical Training in a Public School.” 








ROBERT STEUFRNAGEL, F. ( 
Secretary-Treasurer Editor, The Monthly 
Minutes of last regular meeting, report of officers, appoint- 


\“\ 


Walter Fraine, 
Cash 


(Concentration 


W. E. Hughes, B. 
“Modern Electro- Plating.” 
R. L. Shepherd and B. F. Lewis, C. B. Shepherd Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Solution.” 


Blum, President, 


Society ’ 


SESSION 


U.S. Bureau of 


“Report of Progress of Electro Deposition at the 
of Standards.” 


Jacob Hay, Chicago Branch. “Preparing Surfaces 


Plating.” 














JOHN H. FEELEY, 


2nd Vice President. 








Register 


W. A. Taylor, 


A. (Camb.) D. I. 


F. J. HANLON, 


Past President 


Superintendent of Electroplating, National 
“Tin Plating.” 
Ph. D., Chemical Director, LaMotte Chemi 


“Faraday’s Laws.” 


of Permanganate 






















(Illustrated ). 
D., Chief, Research 
Company, Perth Amboy, 
( Illustrated ) 


American 





C. (London) 
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Ik. W. T. Faint, Mack Plant, International Motors Cor- 

poration, Allentown, Pa. “Plating of Automobile Parts 

tor Service.” 

\dolph Bregman, Managing Editor THe Mera Inpbustry., 

“The Value of a Trade Paper.” 

M. R. Thompson, Chemist U. S. Bureau of Standards 
\ Study of Acid Zine Solutions.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1 :30—Colin G. Fink, Ph. D., Secretary, American Electrochemi 
cal Society; Professor, Electrochemistry, Columbia Uni 
versity. “Addition Agents in Electroplating Baths.” 
Robert W. Mitchell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
“Practical Application of Modern Chemical Theory to 
Metal Cleaning.” 

E. K. Strachan, Ph. D., Professor, Physical Chemistry, 
3rown University. “Simple Methods of Chemical Control 
of Electroplating Operations; a Course of Study Given in 
Extension Department of Brown University.” 

Edwin M. Baker, B. S., Assistant Professor Chemical 
Engineering, University of Michigan. “Influence of Im 
purities upon Nickel Deposition.” 

3 :00—Adjournment to vist plant of Hanson & Van Winkle Com 

pany 


EVENING SESSION 
8 :00—Charles H. Proctor, Electro-Plating Expert, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, Founder American Elec 


tro-Platers Society; Plating Chemical Editor, TH& METAL 
Inpustry. “The Electro Deposition of Tin.” 


E. W. Heil, St. Louis Branch. “Current Measuring In 
struments and Current Regulations.” 
1. DeGrazio, Chicago Branch. “Ironing Out a Few 


Wrinkles.” 

William J. R. Kennedy, Superintendent Electro-Plating, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Spring 
field, Mass. “Cadmium Plating.” 

William M. Phillips, General Motors Company, Detroit, 
Mich. “Specifications.” 

\. K. Graham, Instructor, Electrochemistry University of 


Pennsylvania. “Spotting Out.” 

Anthony Knechtel and Elias Schoor, N. Y. Branch. “De 
position and Grinding on Roto-Gravure Printing Cyl 
inders 


Wednesday, June 30, 1926 
8:00 A. M.—tTrip to Raritan Copper Works, Raritan, N. J., 
and A. P. Munning & Company, Matawan, N. J 
EVENING SESSION 


8:00—G. F. Stanton, Baltimore Copper Smelting and Rolling 


Company. “Copper—From Mine to the Finished Product’ 
(Illustrated ) 
Robert Suman, Dayton Branch. “Observations on Elec 


trotyping.”’ 

T. R. Porter, Edison Appliance Company, Chicago, III 
“Choosing Buffing Compositions.” 

Winfred Scott, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Zine Plating.” 

J. Underwood, Philadelphia Branch, A. E. S. “Job Pilat- 
ing in qa Manufacturing Plant.” 


[he two principal researches now supported by Gov- 
ernment funds are chromium plating and zine plating. 

The study of chromium has thus far been directed prin- 
cipally to the development and control of the process now 
used successfully on printing plates at the Bureau of En- 
eraving and Printing. In co-operation with the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers, a few tests have 
also been. made upon the application of chromium to elec- 
trotypes to be used for very long runs or hard service. 
They now plan to make more fundamental studies of 
chromium deposition in order to determine what factors 
limit its general use in plating such as its low efficiency 
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Frank Hovath, St. Louis Branch, A. E. S 
Generators.” 


Thursday, July 1, 1926 
MORNING SESSION 


Business session. Reports of Committees, election of 
selection of convention city for 1927, adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Will go to Weequahic Park, where there will be boating 


golf, races, baseball game and taking of the official pictu 


EVENING SESSION 

Banquet, installation of officers, awarding of prizes for 

and exhibits, dinner, entertainment and dancing. 
EXHIBITORS 

The following firms have so far signified their int 
exhibit their products: Hanson & Van Winkle Cor 
Newark, N. J.; A. P. Munning and Company 
York; Maas and Waldstein Company, New York: 
tian Lacquer Company, New York; MacDermid 
pany, Waterbury, Conn.; Connecticut Dynamo & 
Company, Irvington, N. J.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. B. Ford Company, Wya: 
Mich.; Matchless Metal Polish Company, Glen 
N. J.; Zapon Company, New York; Raritan | 
Works, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Magnus Chemcial 
pany, Brooklyn, New York; Oakley Chemical Cor 
New York; Miner Edgar Company, New York; | 
& Orben Company, New York. 

In shipping exhibits, firms should be sur 
dress them care of the American Electro-Plater: 
ciety, so that they will not go astray. 


Program for the Ladies 

In addition to the regular program for the d 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Newark Branch hay 
pared a lengthy program for the entertainment 
wives and other relatives who accompany the d 

Their program will include card parties, a visit 
I-dison plant making household appliances, aut: 
trips, bathing, dancing, luncheons, and shopping 
hey will watch the annual baseball game and, of 
attend the annual banquet*and dance. 

The chairman of the committee is Mrs. Hor 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Bohler being secretary a1 
F. W. Matts, treasurer. The other members 
Mrs. Oliver Sizelove, Mrs. Samuel Taylor, Mrs. | 
Reuter, Mrs. Frank Dressel, Mrs. S. Glickenhaus 
George Conley, Mrs. Fred Gumm, Mrs. Conrad 
Mrs. W. L. Hults, Mrs. Henry Bergfels, Mrs. C. H 
Mrs. Roy Stout, Mrs. George Hogaboom, Mrs. 
Sievering, Mrs. William DeVoti, Mrs. Peter Labas! 
R. F. Clark, Mrs. A. C. Calabrese, Mrs. Harry McG 
Mrs. J. A. Weiss, Mrs. George Onksen, Mrs. ! 
Faint and Mrs. G. Wagner. 


Plans for Research on Electroplating at the Bureau of Standards 


and poor throwing power; and to determine, if p 
how such obstacles may be overcome. Such a stu 
probably require at least two years’ time of tl 
Bureau chemists now engaged upon it. 

The study of zinc plating has been devoted so far « 
to the acid zine sulfate solutions. It is expected t 
plete this part of the investigation during the ne» 
months, after which the conclusions will be pub 
Probably this work will be extended next year to ! 
the zinc cyanide solutions. 

In addition to the above researches, support 
Federal funds, a study of nickel electrotyping so 
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| financed by the International Association of 


rs, who have spent about $3,000 per year for this 


METAL 


Elec- 


for nearly two years; and expect to continue such 


he 


ng the additional problems that have been suggested 


] 


dy, especially if funds are available through the 


platers’ Society, are (1) spotting out, (2) copper 
solutions, (3) brass plating, and (4) silver plat- 
hese are not entirely independent, as a knowledge 
ide plating solutions is involved in any study of 
out; and a previous knowledge of copper and 
inide solutions would help greatly in a study of 
plating. The program to be carried out may there- 


List of Subscribers to Date 


Electro Plating Co., Chicago, IIl.. $50.00 
Sheperd Co., Detroit, Mich........ 50.00 
gan Chemical Co., Waukegan, Ill....... 50.00 
Munning & Co., Matawan, N, J........... 50.00 

. nan Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del.............. 50.000 

Tarrant Co., Chicago, IIl........ SACK cts Sls haste *150.00 

Plating Co., Milwaukee, Wis........ 50.00 

Lamp Co., Wichita, Kans........ 50.00 
an Stove Co., St. Louis, Mou. ...<.c0..> 50.00 
lardware Co. Reading, Pa.........:..... 50.00 

Community Co., Ltd., Oneida, N. Y..... 50.00 
& Wesson, Springfield, Mass.................. 50.00 

Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. 50.00 

Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich...... 50.00 
boratories, New York, N. Y........ 50.00 
Rheostat & Supply Co., Chicago, IIl...... 50.00 
itional Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 50.00 
East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 50.00 
t-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chicago, III. 50.00 
Naters Association, Chicago, Ill............. 50.00 

franck A. E.\S., Chicato, ill........ 50.00 
in Zine Institute, New York, N. Y..... 50.00 
| Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.... 50.00 


International Fellowship Club Rounds Out First Year 


movement which was set on foot in 1925 at 


Mon- 


will mark its first anniversary at Newark, N. J., 


Sunday, June 27, 1926. This will be the first annual din- 
vhich will be held at six P.M. in the Elks’ Club, 
vark, 


seems to be throughout the length and breadth 
continent a uniformity of opinion that those en- 





in the manufacture and 
| products for the plating 
try should get together 
mally to renew acquaint- 
and foster a feeling of 
fellowship among them- 


~ 
s spirit took definite 
last year at Montreal 
the election of a per- 
organization as fol- 
rnational Chairman— 
dS. McKeon, Greens- 


3) 


} 
a 














rnational Vice-Chairman 
rove awe . 2797 
ge J. Lawrence, 3727 
irove Avenue, Chicago, III. 

rnational Secretary—John C. Oberender, 
h Street, New Haven, Conn. 

re will be election of officers at this meeting. 


| 


WILFRED S. McKEON 


185 
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fore depend not so much upon what subjects are to be 
studied as upon the order of study, as the subjects have 
already been tentatively decided upon. 

The exact salaries to be paid to research associates that 
may be employed with such funds must depend upon their 
experience and qualifications. If a fund of $10,000 per 
year 1s raised, it will probably be sufficient to employ three 
chemists and to pay their necessary traveling expenses. 
This is equivalent to doubling the present research force 
of this section without materially adding to the overhead 
expense for administrative and clerical service. Labora- 
tory facilities and equipment are now available for such 
an increase in force. 


Stromberg Motor Devices, Chicago, III. 50.00 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. oa . 50.00 
G. J. Nikolas & Co., Chicago, Ill......... , 50.00 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Weston, Canada 50.00 
Montreal Branch, A. E. S., Montreal, Canada... ...*150.00 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich........... 50.00 
Frederic B. Stevens Co., Detroit, Mich... ‘ a 50.00 
George A. Stutz Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. ig - . 50.00 
Westinghouse Elect. Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio 50.00 
Egyptian Lacquer Co., New York, N. Y.. Sei . 50.00 
Philadelphia Branch A. E. S., Philadelphia, Pa... . 50.00 
Milwaukee Branch, A. E. S., Milwaukee, Wis.. .. ....*150.00 
St. Louis Branch, A. E. S., St. Louis, Mo...... 5000 
New York Branch, A E. S., New York...... ae 50.00 
Detroit Branch, A. E. S., Detroit, Mich SE 50.00 
Toronto Branch, A. E. S., Toronto, Can........ 50.00 
Cincinnati Branch, A. E. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. , ; 50.00 
Indianapolis Branch, A. E. S., Indianapolis, Ind.. .. 50.00 
Hartford Branch, A. E. S., Hartford, Conn........ . 50.09 
The Meaker Co., Chicago, Ill............. , tke gee 
Tue Meta Inpustry, New York 7 50.00 





2 
*3 years. 


Several other matters will be ironed out of interest to 
the men joining together in this movement. 

At the last meeting which was held in New York, 
on February 20, 1926, the spirit shown was excellent 
and augurs well for the future of the organization. 

The following 
members of the Club 
attended : 

Wilfred S. Me- 
Keon, George |. 
Lawrence, John C. 
Oberender, J. Slat- 
tery, R. H. Pelling- 
ton, W. W.. Chase, 
H. E. Pearson, N. 
Tice, P. V. Cassidy, 
W. M. Campbell, W. 
M. Garbe, Fred Nor- 
gren, E. |. Robinson, 
W. L. Wittsen, H. J. 
White, John English, 
E. Homans, R. H. 
Mooney, FE. A. Gys- 
bers, J. Downs, E. L. 
White, M. M. Mec- JOHN C. OBERENDER. 
Lean, E. H. Christ, 

J. Pearsall, A. H. Boyd, G. J. Tyndall, Frank J. Clarke, 
G. A. Tanner, H. E. Maynard. 
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Plants to be Visited by the Platers 


History and Description of the Hanson & Van Winkle Company, A. P. Munning & Company and 


the Raritan Copper Works 


History of the Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


the Hanson & Van Winkle Company was established 
in 1820, when the infant manufacturing industries of this 
country were dependent upon the old world for their 


supplies and for a period of 50 years it was engaged prin 
cipally in importing and distributing drugs, chemicals and 


dve stuffs and acting as agents for manufacturers of acids, 


chemicals, etc., as they were established in the United 


states 


In the early seventies the necessity of engaging in 


manufacture was forcibly presented to the Company by 


the increase in the number of well established chemical 


industries; the keen competition and the consequent fall 


ing off of the profits of the agent or middleman. 





WINKLI COMPANY N 


EWARK, N J 


\Ithough the art of electroplating, one of the greatest 


had 


Klkington and John 


inventions of the nineteenth century, been 


E. R 


residents of Birmingham, England, as disclosed in 


greatly 
stimulated by the discovery of 
\\ right, 
their joint patent dated 1840, it was very little practiced in 
1870. The Hanson & Van Winkle 


Company had added to their established business supplies 


the United States in 


required by the silver platers, such as batteries, battery 


parts, chlorides of the metals and the several chemicals 


and materials used for plating and polishing but it was not 
until about 1870 when a patent was granted to Dr. Adams 
for Sulphate of Nickel and Ammonia to be used as an 


electrolyte for depositing nickel, that their attention was 


directed to the dawning possibilities of the electroplating 
industry. 

The development of electroplating was again greatly 
stimulated by the efforts of Joseph Wharton of Camden, 
N. J., 


salts were 


to supply pure nickel from which the anodes and 
manufactured and the Hanson & Van Winkle 
Company started in a small way to manufacture cast 
nickel anodes and salts of nickel and ammonia 

lhe United Nickel Company, of 


the “Adams” patent demanded royalties from nickel plat- 


il 


Boston, owners of 


Suits were first institu 
New England and finally in New York and vicinity 


ing the new manufacturing business of the Hanson & 


ers using double sulphate. 


Winkle Company and in this emergency they join 
several of their large customers in Newark, N. ] 
sist the suits. 

\ suit had been commenced against Edward Wes 
New York for infringement and hearing of his vi 
defence and his patent granted in December, 187% 
improvements in the manufacture of metallic nick 
Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


associate customers undertook to aid Mr. Westor 


t yvether wit! 


defence. The “Adams” patent was sustained 
manufacturers and the Hanson & Van Winkle Cor 

were enabled to make satisfactory arrangements with | \ 
United Nickel Company, enabling the Hanson & 


Winkle Company to continue the manufacture and 
nickel anodes and salts. 

The Company was now closely identified with the 1 
plating industry in its earliest stages and looked aby 
a wider field. During the progress of the patent liti 
Mr. Weston called the attention of his associates 
fact that he had designed a practical dynamo suitab! 
the electrodeposition of metals. A factory was fitt: 
in Washington Street, Newark, N. J., 


manufacture of the first low voltage dynamo made 


and in 1874 


United States was undertaken. 


The success of this dynamo which revolutionize 


troplating was immediate and its sale was world-wi 
Hanson & Van Winkle Company receiving the hi 
award of the United States Centennial Commission 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876 an 
at the American Institute in New York and the Exh 


Lniverselie Internationale of 1878 in Paris. 

The advance of the industry was very rapid att 
introduction of the dynamo, pure nickel anodes and 
but was chiefly confined to nickel and silver plating 

The substitution of the sheet stee! for the more ¢ | 
sive metals created a demand for brass, bronze, copp 
further increased by the 


zinc coatings, which was 


duction of lacquers suitable for protecting the e! 
plated finish upon chandeliers, electroliers, builders’ 
ware, lamps, etc. 

The Hanson & Van Winkle 


Their success was immedia 


Company introduced 


loid lacquers in 1886. 
the assurance that plated articles could be satista 
protected gave an added impetus to the demand f 
trical equipment. 

The 
manufacturing plant was moved to Chestnut, Van 
\dams and Malvern Streets and at the present ti 


original premises grew too small 
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f the Hanson & Van Winkle Company 
our acres. 


occupies 


Hanson & Van Winkle Company has introduced 
improvements in electroplating and its equipment. 
them are the interpole generator, the inside anode 
barrel, and apparatus for pickling, cleaning and 
wire cloth, corset steel, wire and the like by a con- 
s process, also an apparatus for electrozincing con- 
pe, in which all the preliminary cleaning processes 
plating are continuous. New forms of conveying 
itus for the continuous plating of stove work, auto- 
accessory parts and other articles have also been 
ed by the firm. In operation the various devices 
vl have been marketed are turning out millions of feet 
ited wire cloth yearly, large quantities of wire and 

it pipe while the capacity of the new automatic con- 
apparatus ranges up to several thousand pieces of 

er bars and other pieces. 

he enormous increase in the number of articles for 
an electroplated coating was required soon created a 
d for more efficient dynamos, for polishing equip- 
and supplies in great variety. New ideas in electric 
‘ ng and new chemicals were introduced; their manu- 
re demanding a larger factory with many different 

rtments. Demonstrating rooms and laboratories in 


e of competent assistants where problems of benefit 


A United 


four Todd brothers are the third generation in the 
vnership and management of the Hanson & Van Winkle 
pany. A brief description of their activities will be of 
rest to our readers. 
Van Winkle Todd is the 


President and active head of 
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to the trade could be worked out were necessary and the 
growing tendency of the trade to the adoption of mechani- 
cal labor saving devices had to be met. 

As electro-chemical advisers, the main factory and office 
at Newark have available a laboratory, under the direction 
of George B. Hogaboom, Electroplating Adviser, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; Member of Board of 
Past President, 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society and Co-Author with 
Dr. William Blum, Chemist U. S. Standards, 


and President of the American Electro-Chemical Society, 


Managers, 


American Electro-Chemical Society ; 


Bureau of 


of “Principles of Electroplating and Electroforming.” 
The Chicago offices and western territory are served 

Fred J. 

Vice 


Chairman, Electrodeposition Division, American Electro 


by a Chicago laboratory under the direction of 


Liscomb, known universally as “Dad” Liscomb, 
chemical Society. 

Both Mr. Hogaboom and Mr. Liscomb have been con 
nected with the electroplating industry for over thirty 
vears, having served their apprenticeships as platers. 

Xlectrical engineering is under the direction of Guerin 
Todd. The executives of this company are President, 
Van Winkle Todd; Vice-President, Fred L. Hewitt ; Sec 
Mr. 


for thiry -three vears, 


retary and Treasurer, Edwin N. Boice. Boice has 
been connected with the company 


and its treasurer for ten years. 
Family 
manufactured. His service to the company dates over a 
period of eleven vears. 

Guerin Todd is a trained electrical and mechanical engi 
neer, whose activities and experience control and guide the 


design and erection of the special and technical equipment 



































\N WINKLE TODD, rHE FOUR TODD BROTHERS EDWIN N. BOICE, 
President Secretary-Treasurer 
mpany, having spent fifteen vears in the service and apparatus made by the company, including generators 
and in personal contact with the trade. His ex- their electrical drive and excitation, as well as all automati 


e and knowledge of the line and its customers has 
uned both from actual work in its manufacture and 
vork among the customers. 

son Todd is Purchasing Agent and actively in con- 


buving the varied and special commodities used and 
» Ss 








conveyors, galvanizing and other machinery. 

Rodwell Todd, the youngest of these four brothers, has 
the control of and responsibility for the receipt and dis 
position of all incoming orders, their disposition, routing 
and completion by the factory. 
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When this company was founded in 
1911, conditions in the electro-plating 
industry were vastly different from to- 
lay here were few really scientific 
investigations or business methods em- 
ployed, the mortality rate in the indus- 
try was quite high and the influences 
surrounding the purchase and sale of 
plants, equipment and supplies were 
based on partly problematical and partly 
practical lines, rather than on exact 
knowledge \. P. Munning, however, 
believed that concerns in this field, 
operating and manufacturing on broad, 
up-to-date practical and scientific prin- 
ciples, could be made successful. He 
also figured that, in time, such com- 
panies would help to strengthen the 


DY co-operation between the various 


rangement of the eighteen building's that 
comprise the plant and their distribution 
over a seven acre area, with a total work- 
ing floor space of approximately 110,000 


5 





PRESENT PLANT OF A. P. MUNNING & 


2920-2922 Carroll Ave This factory not only manu- 


trict Managers were established in New York, Philadel- 


entire industry, both within and without, \ P. MUNNING 


W. 
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History of A. P. Munning and Company 


phia, Detroit, Chicago, Clevelan 
waukee, Syracuse and = Spri 
Mass., with distributors and 
in various important business 
throughout the United States. 

A. P. Manning, President w:. { 
eleven years General Sales \| 
of the Cutler-Hammer Manufa 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis 
prior to that time was with the ( 
Electric Company. Due to his 
business connections, he was abl 
inaugurating this company, to pr 
effect, a great many of the pri 
which were successful in the con 
referred to, and to surround | 
with an able body of lieutenant 
assistants, to whom the success 
company is largely due. 


H. L. Zucker, the Vice-Presi 


factors contributing to the manufacturing, selling, use and generally acknowledged to be an authority in th 


scientific sides of the industry. How well his efforts position and abrasive field. He was formerly Pr 

have been accepted can best be understood by a glance of the Geo. Zucker Company of Newark, N. J. 

at the comparatively small building shown in the illus- was founded by his father George Zucker in 186 
tration, which was the home and the birthplace of hts first company to establish the compostion busi: 
ompany, and the illustration showing the present ar \merica. L. Zucker, therefore, has spent 


time, contmurmg the work of his 


fF. T. Tayler, Vice-President, 


charge of the sales and engineeri: 
partment. He graduated from the 


sq. Tt chusetts Institute of Technology in 19 
This plant is located at Matawan, New and was one of the first designers « 
Jersey, approximately 29 miles from New MUNNING PLANT IN 1911 tro-plating generators employed 
York City, on the line of the Central General Electric Company. His 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Rail- edge of engineering, electro-physics and_ elect 
road. The railroad siding provides facilities for proper methods has placed him in the foremost rank of 
handling and shipping of both incoming and out-_ this field, and it is largely due to him that the c 
voing materials. The business expanded so that a West- occupies a very strong position in the manufact 





MATAWAN, N. J 


ern factory located at Chicago, Ill, was established in sale of automatic equipment, generators and the 
1918, with a floor space of approximately 16,000 sq. ft., at facture of high purity nickel anodes. 

Neu, Assistant Sales Manager, has beet 
factures many items, but also carries a complete line of nected with the company for a long time, having 
the company’s products in stock. Sales offices with Dis- into the business world after graduating as a lawy: 
The automatic machinery equipment of the com] 






perated for the benefit of the trade as a whole 
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he supervision of E. N. 
ter Polytechnic Institute. 
manufacturing operations are under the super- 
L. E. Stocker, as Factory Superintendent. Mr. 
for a great many years was a foreman and factory 
of the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass. 
Financial Department, covering both credit and 
ing Munning, 


Pike, a graduate of the 


ing is under the supervision of P. P. 
er, who has had wide experience in financial and 
natters. 
Purchasing Department is under R. J. Malkmus, 
rior to coming with the company was connected 
Purchasing Department of the Celluloid Com- 
ne of the largest concerns in its field and therefore 
to the company his wide experience of purchasing. 
Mr. Malkmus’ slogans has always been “Quality 
egardless of Purchase Price.” 
Shipping and Stores Department is under the 
e of H. G. Travis, a graduate of the United 
Military Academy, at West Point. 
Munning Company takes credit for being the first 
in this industry to establish a Research and De- 
nt Department. This department has always been 
service of anyone connected with the trade and has 
, in the 
that what benefited the entire industry, certainly 
turn benefit the company. This department is 
he direction of A. P. Munning, 2nd, who is a 
te of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
taken a Master’s Degree in chemical engineering. 
iim, three separate laboratories are maintained for 
be se of research and the maintenance of standards. 
\ demonstrating laboratory, completely equipped 
lating tanks, polishing wheels, buffing equipment, 
tic equipment of various kinds, where products 
through in exactly the same manner as would 


+} 


| 
} 
i 


in practice, and all factors are discovered and speci- 
ns determined before recommendations are made. 


\ laboratory for checking raw material received 
plant, in order to make certain that all raw mate- 


used meet certain pre-determined standards of quality 


nd polishing operations are developed. 


they go into the finished product. This laboratory 


) ave ailable to the company’s customers for the pur- 


analyzing plating solutions, anodes , etc. It has 
itself very valuable to the company’s clientele when 


ms of a troublesome nature have to be solved. 


A special laboratory where compositions for cut- 
The chief 
t in this laboratory is constantly engaged in in- 
ting new formulae. and in checking standards of 
cture throughout the plant. For instance, for over 

Acme White Finish has been one of the lead- 
the white finishing compound field. The company 
sistently tried year after year in every way possible 
- its own standards, but in the case of Acme White 
has been unable to do so. 

nical library is also maintained for the use of the 
s and others in the company, wherein all activities 
velopments of the plating industry are recorded 
de available for future reference, to customers and 
es alike. 

r to achieve the maximum of success, it is neces- 
have the very best practical and technical informa- 
ilable among his representatives in the field. Mr. 
e chose F. J. Clark, who has charge of the New 
| territory; C. G. Backus, who has charge of the 
ork territory; P. H. Bergin; who has charge of 
roit territory and E. Lamoureux, who has charge 
Chicago territory, as his initial men in the field. 
tantly refers to these four men as the “old guard”. 
levelopment of sales was further augmented by 
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the addition of such men as E. H. 
Clark; H. F. Beam and W. 
Mr. Backus. F. S. Bruen in charge of the New Jersey 
territory; J. A. Munning in charge of the Philadelphia 
territory; F. G. Cyrex in charge of the Cleveland terri- 
tory; Messrs. Donnelly and Crumpton in the Chicago 
territory; Mr. Stratton, in charge of the Milwaukee terri- 
tory and J. C. Pearsall, in charge of the Northern New 
York territory. In addition to these, there are special 
salesmen such as A. H. Boyd and M. J. Moll, who have 
devoted their time to the introduction of the automatic 
end of the plating and polishing room. 

Going now to the question of factory procedure, 
business is divided roughly into eight departments : 

(1) The manufacture of compositions and its allied 
products which has two separate buildings. The com- 
pany has a department for the manufacture of its own tin 
cans, believing that it should control every step of manu 
facture to insure thorough fitness of its product 

(2) <A rouge department where it manufactures and 
calcines all of its own raw material. The company is the 
first one and the only one in America calcining its own 
raw oxides. 

(3) <A foundry, where nickel, copper, cadmium 
and other metal anodes are cast. Since its inception, not 
one pound of scrap metal has been used in the manu- 
facture of any The purest metals obtain- 
able are melted down in reverberatory down draft pres- 
sure type furnaces, and are then cast in one or 
of the standard or specialized forms of anodes. 

This department produces such standard and improved 
types of anodes as the 2-bar type, diamond shape type, the 
quoit type, and is now preparing to put on the market an 
absolutely new type of anode. 


Christ, assistant to Mr. 
Brand, Jr., Assistants to 


the 


brass, 


of its anodes. 


another 


(4) The Polishing Wheel and Buff Making Depart- 
ment. This occupies ‘approximately 25,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. It is one of the busiest departments of the com- 
pany. The cloth used to make buff wheels is always care- 


fully checked as to its weave to make certain that it meets 
the specifications found best suited for the requirements 
of the industries. All buffs are carefully assembled and 
balanced, centered, trimmed and trued up, so that they 
are already faced and ready to use when received by the 
consumer. In this department are manufactured, in addi- 
tion to all types and quantities of pieced buffs, and loose 
buffs, the Triplex buffs, the Ready-to-Use trued 
faced buff of all types. 

(5) The brush department, while occupying a smaller 
space than the buff department, is another section of in 
terest. All brushes made are of the hand drawn type, the 
tuffts being securely held in place with wire. After the 
drawing operation, the brushes are trimmed to size 

(6) The tank department. Here all the tanks are 
made, assembled and tested before being shipped. In the 
tank shop, also, all of the company’s rotating pli ating bar 
rels are manufactured. 

(7) The machine shop is maintained for the manufac 
ture of automatic plating machinery. Here all of the 


and 


auto 


matic machines of the company are manufactured and 
tested before being shipped. The building occupies a 
space of approximately 300 feet by 100 feet and was 


erected several years ago. 

(8) <A building devoted entitely to the manufacture of 
cleaning compounds. 

In addition to the above buildings, a department is 
maintained for the manufacture of emery and emery 
cakes, for the sorting and shipping department and for 
the storage of raw materials. 

From the above resume it will be appare nt that the 
company has always had faith in the industry. Visitors 
will be well repaid for a visit to its plant. 
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The Raritan Plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


lhe plant of the Raritan Copper works, the eastern 
copper refinery of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, 1s located twenty-three miles from New York, in 
the City of Perth Amboy, at the mouth of the Raritan 
River 


The plant covers an area of forty acres and has a present 
refining capacity of thirty-eight million pounds of copper 
per month, which is being increased to forty-five million. 

he crude material is “blister copper” which comes 
from various smelters located in the western part of the 
United States, South America, Africa and Europe. 

The regular products of the plant include all commer- 
cial forms of refined copper, such as wire bars, ingots, 
ingot bars, square and round cakes, wedge bars, slabs and 
billets The by products recovered are refined silver and 
gold, platinum, palladium, selenium, tellurium, copper 
sulphate and nickel sulphate. 

The functions ot refinery are first to produce 
the high grade conductivity copper required by the elec- 
trical and the industrial arts, 
recover the various amounts of the precious metals, 


1 coppel 


and second t 


industry, 
Fold 


per per day. One of the furnaces has at times ca 
800,000 pounds of copper per charge, which is a 
production for any type of metallurgical furnace. 

The anodes average 490 pounds in weight and 
inches wide, 37 inches long and 15% inches thick. 
are cast with lugs to facilitate hanging in the ele 
tanks. 

The anodes are refined in two tank houses, eacl 
taining four electrical circuits of 7,000 amperes 
total number of tanks being 3,456. Twenty-nine 
and thirty cathodes, equivalent to a current dens 
fifteen amperes per square foot, are placed in the 
The tanks in each electrical circuit are connected in 
the anodes of one tank being on a common bus bar wi 
cathodes of the adjoining tank. 

Theoretically, according to Faraday’s law, on 
pere per day will deposit one ounce of copper. 
per cent or more efficiency, based on this figure, is 
tained at all times. 

Under the operating schedule of the tank hous« 
anodes remain in the tanks thirty days. During thi 








CATHODES OF REFINED 


and silver, which have concentrated from the original ore 
to the blister copper. 

In addition to the precious metals from its own slime, 
the Raritan refinery refines the precious metals produced 
at other plants of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 


and in 1925 refined 405,803,075 pounds of copper, 
20,578,003 ounces of silver and 128,590 ounces of gold 
The blister copper arrives at the refinery both by 


lighters and railroad cars, and after transferring to the 
plant’s industrial cars, is weighed, sampled and melted 
into anode shapes to go into the electrolytic tanks. There 
are four blister furnaces for the melting of the blister 
copper, with a total capacity of 2,470,000 pounds of cop- 








COPPER. 


three liftings of cathodes of ten days each are m 
has been found impractical to deposit as heavy a 
as the anode, and the cathodes after electrolysis 
135 pounds in weight. 

The voltage on the cells and on the circuits is mat 
as low as possible, and is dependent upon the f 
factors: 1—current density ; 2—spacing between t! 
trodes; 3 -composition of the electrolyte ; 4—tem] 
of the electrolyte. The electrolyte contains ab 
grams per liter (26.7 oz. per gal.) of sulphuric a 
40 grams per liter (5.34 oz. per gal.) of copper p! 
copper sulphate. It is heated to 145° F. and is ci 
through the tanks at the rate of four gallons per | 
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this condition the voltage per tank is about .24 
Of the original impurities in the anodes, arsenic 
‘kel dissolve and foul the electrolyte, and it is in 
rification system of the electrolyte that a high grade 

ele nickel salts is recovered. The more noble metals, 


su is silver and gold, as well as selenium, tellurium, 
nd antimony, will drop to the bottom of the tank 
rm what is known as “electrolytic slime.” 


cathodes are 


melted in reverberatory furnaces and 


nto the commercial copper shapes used by the vari- 
ling mills and alloy manufacturers. 
electrolytic tanks are cleaned at the end of each 
days’ run and the slime pumped to the silver de- 
ent. 
slime 1s given an oxidizing roast to oxidize the 
which is leached out with sulphuric acid. The 


is further refined in small reverberatory furnaces to 

metal. This metal is an alloy of silver and gold with 

e of impurities. The silver is parted from the gold 

trolytic methods, the so-called Thum and Moebius 

ems being employed. These two processes use the 

electrolyte, a neutral mixture of silver nitrate (60 

s per liter) and copper nitrate (40 grams per liter) 

liffer in the method of suspension of the 
solution. 

the Moebius 


electrodes 


system the electrodes are hung ver- 


ly, the anode being contained in a canvas bag to hold 
old slime. Movable arms are used to knock the de- 
‘f crystal silver from the silver cathode sheet, which 


e same time agitates the solution. 
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cathode area which total about three square feet per cell. 

The slime from the parting cells is known as 
“gold slime,” and after refining with sulphuric acid to 
remove the silver, is melted and cast into gold anodes con- 
taining small percentages of platinum and palladium as 
‘impurities.”’ 

These anodes are refined electrolytically 
known Wohlwill process. In this process the electrodes 
are hung vertically. The cathodes being thin sheets of 
rolled gold. The electr« lyte is a mixture of gold chloride 
(100 grams per liter) in ten per cent hydrochloric acid. 
The solution is agitated by a small Pohlé air lift and 
heated to 170° F. 

In the former electrolysis of copper and silver the 
noble metals have been insoluble and have formed a de- 
posit of slime. In the gold electrolysis, however, what 
ever platinum and palladium was present in the anode: 
dissolves in the electrolyte. When the 
these metals has reached a total of fifty 
metals are removed from the 
chemical methods. 


using the well 


more 


concentration of 
grams per liter, the 
electrolyte and refined by 


During the course of the electrolytic refining processes, 
various interesting by-product metals are recovered, such 
as selenium and tellurium. Selenium is used by the glass 
industry as a decolorizer for glass. No one has as yet 
discovered a real use for tellurium, but a small quantity 
of this metal is used radio, and a solution of tellurium 
oxide hydrochloric acid is used electrocplaters as a 
dip for silver ware. A high grade of single nickel salts 
which has heen purified and produced under chemical 
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Thum system, the electrodes are horizonial. The 
le, a carbon and graphite plate, is placed at the bot- 
f the earthenware cells and the anode is suspended 
the cathode in a basket lined with two layers of cloth 
as a diaphragm. No mechanical circulation or agi- 
of the electrolyte is attempted in the Thum system, 
e cathodic deposit of silver crystal is scraped toward 
ont end of the tank every two hours, this operation 
ng the solution to some degree. 
the Thum system a current of one hundred and fifty 
per each cell is used which is equivalent to a 
density of fifty amperes per square foot of active 
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REFINING 


control 
dustry. 

The copper cathodes as they come from the tanks are 
used by electroplaters as copper anodes the deposition 
of copper either from cyanide or acid solution. The rolled 
copper anodes used by the made by 
rolling either a wire bar or refined electrolytic 
copper. 

The Raritan plant does not have a rolling mill but its 
copper products which deal directly with the electroplaters 
are rolled and manufactured by the American Br 
pany. 


is used very extensively in the ni 


‘kel plating in 


electr« yplaters are 
slab of 


‘ass Com- 
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Progressive Policies for the Platers’ Society 
7 . q 
1. Admit the Assistant Foreman Plater 
2. Release Papers for Outside Publication 

Written for the Metal Industry by CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-Chemical Editor 

Che Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American HE FOREMAN’S ASSISTANT—HOW SHALL HE ADVANCI 
Electro-Platers’ Society will be held in Newark, N. J., The assistant to the foreman in a plating or other establi 
lune 29-July 2, 1926. has, even under. ordinary conditions, a difficult position t 
This convention should be one of the greatest conven- tail He must perform his work in a manner satisfactory 
tions the society has ever held. The exposition feature superior, take an interest in his work and be eager to a 
Qn the other hand, he must not seem to have any very 


has been greatly elaborated upon in the coming conven- 
| will prove of great interest to the members and 


tion al 
he factors that enter into the electro-plating 


visitors. The 
industry are many and varied and the featuring of these 
products should enable the society to increase the exposi- 
tion idea each year to its advantage. 

Che American Electro-Platers’ Society is steadily going 
forward in membership each year. Through its official 
hody it is seeking to accomplish the objects of the society ; 
the increase and dissemination of knowledge concerning 
the art of electro-deposition in all its branches. Its active 
membership consists of foremen electro-platers who must 
have been actively engaged in electro-plating for at least 
five years. Its associate membership consists of graduate 
chemists or electro-chemists who have been actively en- 
gaged in electro-chemical engineering for a period of three 
years, and representatives of supply houses dealing di- 
rectly in electro-plating supplies. A supply house repre- 
sentative must qualify as an active member to be eligible. 


THE ASSISTANT FOREMEN PLATERS 


There are men connected with the electro-plating in- 
dustry who in a great many instances are chemists; in 
many ways they are more valuable to the plating industry 
as producers than as chemists or engineers. Many of 
these men have been actively engaged in the plating in- 
dustry for many years. Yet they are refused admission 
in the society because they have been classed “assistant 
foremen platers.”” They have in many instances all the 
knowledge that the society requires, but they are ostra- 
cized and isolated because, unfortunately, they are what 
they are—assistant foremen platers. No other technical 
or educational society would refuse them admission into 
They are eligible to active membership in such 
societies and could, by their ability, reach its leadership, 
but the American Electro-Platers’ Society holds them off 
as though there were a taint in their blood; as though 
they were not human. The American Chemical Society, 
the American Electrochemical Society, the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating and the American Foundrymen’s 


its ranks 


\ssociation all accept the assistant foremen platers as 
active members. I know because I belong to three of the 
ibove organizations and to several others. The assistant 


plater is an important part of the great metal industry of 
the United States and should be recognized. He has been 
knocking at the door of the Supreme Society for admis- 
sion, even as an associate, ever since the inception of the 
society ; he is still knocking and he must be heard. 

The first regular meeting of the American Electro- 
Platers’ Society (then the National Electro-Platers’ So- 
ciety of the United States and Canada) was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, New York City, March 6, 1909. The as- 
sistant foreman plater came to the door but was refused 
admission His case for admission was proved by a 
strong editorial in THe Metar Inpustry of June, 1909, 
which is reprinted in part, below: 


foremanship aspirations, or he is looked upon with suspicior 


Why should this be? Should he not be encouraged it 
possible way to advance himself in the line of work 
hoser He certainly should, for it is from the ranks tl 

id must come. Our leaders cannot live forever, and wl 

ke their places but the assistant? A man in charg 
entire plant or only a department can only reflect cred 
reputation upon himself by the excellence of his teaching, a: 
juality of the work he produces depends largely upon thx 


his assistants and their ability to carry out his instructions 

\ man, expert in his line and superior in his executive 
need never be to teach and fit his for 
positions. There been isolated cases, it is true, wh« 
assistant superseded his foreman, but this was probably bou 
happen anyway, due possibly to some outside conditions, or | 
some weakness developed in the foreman himself. 


afraid assistants 


have 


There are several ways by means of which a young man 
with or without college training can consistently advance hi 
He can continue to study and read current literature. H 
study the methods and practices of his superiors and associ: 
more practical experience. Lastly, he can or rather shi 
able to join the societies and associations devoted to the ad\ 
ment of the particular art he is engaged in. 

Let the young men in, encourage them to seek for 
knowledge and to get at the theory that is coincident with p: 
When a foreman adopts the idea of secrecy and aims to 
his assistants with the mysteries of science, nine times out 
it is because he is actually not sure of himself and is holdi 
own position by means of some pet process that he fondly in 
is known to himself alone. 

A foreman was heard to say in this connection: “Do not 
assistant join an association of which a superintendent or fo: 
is a member, for it would be embarrassing to the latter to |! 
admit ignorance perplexity in the presence of the 
Let the assistant work out his own salvation as we have 

This sounds all right—to the foreman, but to the world at 
it smacks of a narrow-gauge view. When the foreman w 
ting his experience there were doubtless not the opening: 
had for enlightenment that there are today. 

No man need be ashamed to admit honest ignorance, an 
ing from the state of some of the arts in their relations of 
and practice, it is not at all surprising that we shouid hea 
expressions as above quoted. Let industrial associations b« 
constitution so broad and liberal that it wil 
the admission of anyone, 


or 


ind make the 


will strive 
the work of solving difficult questions, thus by his inter 
co-operation, helping others and himself at the same time 


who is in earnest and 


On page 248 of this issue will be found a lettet 
one of the unfortunate assistant platers. In the 
of years, I have received perhaps a hundred lett 
the same type; all with the same knock at the door 
writers all thought that the Founder of the Society 
have built an intelligent structure with more tha’ 
door. He intended to do so but he has been shack! 
the membership of the society who still are blind 
possible future greatness because they forget t! 
time elapses, the assistant platers must of necessity 
sede them. 

[ am, personally, almost as unfortunate as_ th 
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int plater. I have no voice to raise in their defense 
t with my pen and it will be raised continually until 
ssistant platers’ knock opens the door of admission 
in Organization in which its Founder is declassé, 
ized and isolated because failing health made a 
re necessary in his position many years ago. 

the officers of the Supreme Society really wish to 
this the greatest convention ever held; if they wish 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society to ascend in its 
e of usefulness, let them open its doors wider, so 
the future foremen platers may obtain membership 
ranks. There is always a way to accomplish a pur- 
if we have the will to do it. Broaden your vision; 
your eyes wider so that the light of wisdom may 
into them. 


THE SOCIETY'S NEED FOR PUBLICITY 
nother great need of the Society needs is publicity. 
innot be broadcasted through the Monthly Review 
ise that publication is for the membership of the So- 


Please advise where we can procure a cast muffle 
of pure nickel which would stand a temperature of 
0° F,. inside the muffle. The enclosed sketch will 
vy you the size of the muffle. 

The sketch submitted with this question indicates 
the inquirer had in mind a casting that would with- 
| a temperature of 2,600° F. inside the muffle. Cast- 
of pure nickel are extremely difficult to make. 
ng the few nickel castings that are made commer- 

may be mentioned anode castings for nickel-plating. 

‘are made by carburizing the nickel, so that its melt- 
point is much lowered and tin or cast iron may also 
lded with the same object in view. This method of 
edure, however, would be out of the question with a 
le that is to withstand the high temperature men- 
d. It is suggested that you have a muffle made from 

electrolytic nickel, rolled into sheet form. <A purity 
8 per cent malleable nickel or higher is desirable. 

material could be bent into the form of a muffle and 
end could be closed by a flanged piece. The joints 
be riveted together or welded, if necessary. If 
nickel is used, it would probably be unnecessary to 
anything heavier than ™% inch material.—Jesse L. 





We would be interested to introduce a first class 
rican belt dressing into Germany which does not con- 
either acids nor resin; indeed, one of the principal 

redients should be vegetable oil. 
ne such product is at this time being sold in Europe. 
belt dressing is sold at a very high price and many 
‘<s don’t take it up for that reason. 
e have no doubt that there are other firms in the 
ed States who make a similar dressing. We would 
fore be much obliged to you if you could get us in 
with the most suitable best dressing. 

A number of manufacturers make an oil dressing 
h is used by the belt manufacturers. They contain 
ids or rosins of any nature, and therefore will not 
e or harden the leather. Commercial castor oil with 
all portion of Neatsfoot oil makes a good general 
ing and should be applied to both sides of the belt. 

the belt clean, soft and pliable. 
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ciety only. It is only through the various technical and 
business journals that greater publicity can be given to 
the society without increasing the cost to its membership. 
In this connection papers that are read before the society 
should be released for outside publication within a rea- 
sonable period, just as in other great societies. 

Unfortunately the funds available for publication of 
the Monthly Review are not sufficient to enable the editor 
to double its pages of reading matter. Consequently, 
many valuable papers are never printed and the mem- 
bership at large does not obtain its full returns as they 
should. By printing this overflow in outside publications, 
the Society receives publicity at no cost to its membership. 

Let it be written in the history of the Fourteenth An 
nual Convention and the work that it accomplished, that 
the door was opened to the assistant foreman plater and 
that the spotlight of greater publicity was allowed to shine 
on the Society. Both of these advances will aid im 
mensely in the dissemination of knowledge about the elec 
tro-deposition of metals. 











} 
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SKETCH OF MUFFLE 


Any dressing which clings to the belt and pulley will 
pull the fibre of the leather out and cause adhesions to 
gather on the pulley. Of course, the lumpy gatherings 
on the pulley will cause the belt to jump, allowing pockets 
of air to gather between the face of the pulley and the belt 
which eventually will reduce the power.—W. L. Arar: 


Soap in Nickel Solution 


With regard to Problem 3,504 in your March issue, I 
wish to say that a half bar of laundry soap in the cold 
nickel solutions should not have done much damage. | 
would suggest the following: Pass steam through the 
solution. Take a piece of cheesecloth, back it up with 
screen, place a few pieces of either iron or steel in it and 
run current into it with high voltage for 1 to 2 hours. 
When the solution is again cold, then add a little free 
acid and sodium chloride.—ANprew VY. Rj . 
























































































































































































































































































THE 


iter who has the knowledge and means of making’ 


juantitative determinations of his brass solution, will as a 


rule experience little trouble with his deposit. But since 
the greater majorit of plat rs have to depend only upon 
their 1 ti knowledge, the following discussion will 
n 
| e writers intention to into the matter of 
™ I is dep its, since the fundamental bases 
eposits are practically il] ilike, umely: 
de (sodium or potassium) 
Copper im any of its various rims—carbonates, 
hydrates, cyanides, et 
, ( Li¢ soda 
ne carbonate or cyanide 


! nia in anv one of its forms, chloride, carbonate 
hydrate 
(hen in addition we have the platers’ choice ot 
RO hell salt 
\rseni 
Pheonal 
{ ustic soda 
isulphite of soda. 
hut mentally all brass solutions are composed of four, 
five o1 Its and even though these salts may be prop 
erly bal ( there are other factors that govern the color 
of the posit, among them, temperature and current 
For ( r brass solutions have been worked out 
hased upon the metal contents of the copper and zinc salts 
commendec Many a good solution has been ruined 
nowing how properly to combine the various salts 
mm the verv beginning Therefore, it 1s very important 
some of these salts be not converted into ins sluble 
ts or compounds. 
wish to correct an impression that seems to be quite 
reneral with platers, and that is that cyanide solution must 
be hot when combining with other salts In fact, we 
might draw up here a list of “do not” cauti 
I DO oO 
Do not ssolve copper or zine salts in hot evar rele 
Do not add the cyanide to copper or zinc salts 
ldo not add the zine salts by weight Let me make thi 
cle: It can be done, provided none of the copper salts 
have he onverted into insoluble salts, the percentage of 
met in each salt is known and care has been taken 1 
compounding the formula. ) 


Do not add soda or similar salts 


solutior 


aust 
of zine since these salts bring 


ammonia, « 


vou} has an excess 
| 
ie rivic 


up I 


Do not try to add arsenic unless its action is understooc 


OLUTION 


BRASS 

\ brass solution is 
simple form is followed 
Fill the tank half full of cold water and suspend the 
in baskets or cloth bags, just 


not ditty ult to make provided a 


weighed quantity of cvanide 


below the surface of the water Do not throw the cyanide 
into the bottom of the tank since the solution becomes 
the lower level, causing the cyanide to dis- 
slowly When the cvanide is dissolved, the coppet 
copper salts which have been mixed with watet 
nsistency of thin paint, are slowly added to the 


saturated 11 
solve 
weighed 
to the Ch 


* Representative of the Hanson & Van Winkle Company in the Met 


District, New York 
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cyan I 
exercised that the solution does not become too hot 
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Diseases of Brass Deposits 
Symptoms, Causes and Cures 
Written for The Metal Industry by WILLIAM VOSS* 


ide solution with constant stirring. Care 


over 140° F. If copper is added to a hot cyanide solu 
some of the copper is converted into insoluble salts w 
the plater refers to as “mud If too hot, allow t 
before making further additions. Heating of the solu 
will also cause the asphaltum lining to run or sa 
case of lined tanks. 


\fter 


oO 
ban 


the copper is added, the sodium carbo: 


added. ‘The solution is now allowed to cool. Wher 
he zinc salts which have been previously dissolved 


small a quantity of cyanide as necessary to take it 
dissolve them, are now slowly added to the copper 
tion \ piece of work should be hung on the cat 
rod, the current turned on as the addition of ; 
slowly made, and the solution stirred. The depos 
begin to change from copper to bronze. At this sta; 
addition of bisulphite of soda which has been previ 
neutralized with carbonate of soda, may be add 
Rochelle salts or caustic soda may be added. A 
quantity of ammonia as a hydrate or sal-ammonia \ 
be added. Care must be exercised in adding ammot 
caustic soda since these salts, if in excess, will cause st1 
ing of the deposit and bring up a strong zine color 
\dditions of bisulphite of soda must always be net 
lized with an alkali salt, since the addition of 
of soda to a cyanide solution will cause the cvanid 
break up and the will be give: 
poisonous and must not be 11 
, we lose the agent (free cyanide) which is an 
tant factor in the proper operation of the solution 
You will note that I recommend that ammonia lx 
before completing the addition of salt Usit 
avoids the retting too much 
solution and results in better control of the solution 
Che following proportions will illustrate the pr 
f copper and zine required to produce the \ 
deposits of bronze and brass. 


bisul 
some of cvanogen 
fumes 


ese are very 


zine 


method danger of 


tions 


Copper 90 per cent 10 per cent zine bronze 
" aH ** “ 20 - green bi 
70 * 30 vellow bi 
6p. “ 10 pale brass 
FACTORS IN BRASS SOLUTIONS 
\s previously stated, the solution may be pt 


lanced in regard to metal content and still produ 
very unsatisfactory deposit. The factors gover ling 
conditions are: 
lemperature 
Current density 
Cyanide 
\mmonia 
Concentration of solution 
\lkali salts 
Condition of anodes, 
whether cast or rolled. 


composition of same, 
When experiencing trouble with a brass solutiot 
first thing to do is to remove any undissolved salts 
bottom of the tank. I have tanks with vat 
amounts of these undissolved salts. In fact I dist! 
recall the difficulty one plater had with a 2,000 
solution that contained 8 inches of undissolved sa! 
the bottom of the tank, always ready to neutraliz 
free cyanide and cause all kinds of trouble. In an 


seen 
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THE M 


ETAL 


saw a bronze solution of 8,000 gallons to which tin 


ad been added in an effort to get a bronze deposit. 
the precipitated tin salts were removed they filled 


arrels. 


To attempt to make additions to a solution 


ontains undissolved copper and zinc salts in various 


nts would be folly. 


NCTIONS OF CONSTITUENTS OF BRASS SOLUTIONS 


h particular constituent has some function to per- 


must contain a certain amount of metal. 
on lacks metal, the deposit will be thin. 


If the n 


To obtain a satisfactory deposit the solu- 
If the 


1etals 


tt in the proper proportions, the deposit will not be 


Current: 


If the current is too low, more copper 


be deposited and the deposit will take on a bronze 
If current is too high, more zinc will be deposited, 
or will be pale, and the deposit may be burned— 


is rough on outer edges. 


Cyanide: Cyanide is used to keep the metallic salts 
lution and also acts as the medium for dissolving the 


DISEASE 


red deposit. 


h depesit. 


leposit. 


) 


Te 1) 


CAUSE 


of hydrogen gas). 


circuit 


Too much cyanide (violent evolution 


Generator not developing current. 
Open circuit 
Short 


Anodes are coated or polarized. 
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anodes. The proper amount of free cyanide is difficult to 
govern in a solution in which brass anodes are used, and 
as a rule too much free cyanide is used in an effort to 
keep the anodes clean and in working condition. Since 
too much free cyanide is not beneficial, other salts have 
been utilized in an effort to keep the anodes clean. 

Rochelle Salts: Rochelle salts helps to keep the 
anodes clean, provided that there is ample active anode 
surface. 

Caustic Soda: Another of these 


Carbonate of Soda: 
duces internal resistance. 
Bisulphite of Soda: 


clears up the deposit. 


salts. 
(Soda ash), a conductor; re- 


A sulphite of soda; a clarifier; 


Arsenic: In very small additions; a brightening 
agent. 
Phenol: Also a brightening agent. 


Ammonia: A clarifier; also gives the plater a con 
ducting agent, if used moderately and with care ; a medium 
that assists the zinc to combine uniformly with copper and 
helps to keep the excess cyanide down. 


CURE 


Increase metal content but add no cyanide 


Look over electrical system and repair 


Increasing the resistance and decreasing the current. 

Use either 80-20 cast anodes or copper anodes 

If the latter method is used, small additions of zinc salts 
must be made from time to time 

Avoid brass anodes that are hard rolled and anodes with 
too high zinc content. Such anodes do not break down 
properly, and in an effort to get them clean, too much 
cyanide is often used. The addition of Rochelle salts 
to the solution will help to keep the anodes clean 


Dirt, improper cleaning or oxidized Look to cleaning conditions 
Surtace 
much cyanide or alkali salts. In the former condition, add metal. In the latter, reduce 


the solution with water, and rebuild if necessary 


Current too strong or solution too Reduce with water if too dense. 
dense. This usually causes a hard, Reduce current to proper point. 
brittle deposit and will also cause 
blister. 
{ Undissolved salts or dirt on surface Remove undissolved salts. Clean work properly, remov- 
while being plated. ing oil, grease, pumice, emery paste, etc. 
4 Current too strong, deposit being Reduce pressure (voltage). 


| 


burnt. 


| Solution too strong. 


Solution is 


too 


conc 


Current too high 


entrated. 


| Solution lacks free cyanide. 


| 


This article 


Dilute with water. 


with water. The addition of 
will help to clear the deposit. 

Reduce with proper govern by volt 
meter. The addition of arsenic which has been pre 
viously dissolved in caustic soda will brighten up such 
deposits. Use about ™% to 1 ounce of trioxide 
arsenic per 100 gallons of solution. The addition of 
phenol as a brightening agent is also recommended, 
using 2 to 4 ounces per 100 gallons of solution. The 
addition of bisulphite of soda will help to clear the 
deposit. 

Increase cyanide contents, but avoid excess which will 
cause the anodes to be The latter 


used, indicates excese 


Reduce a littke ammonia 


rheostat ; use of 


bright and shiny. 
condition when brass anodes 
of cyanide. 


are 


will be concluded in an early issue—Ed. 
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Approved Methods for Analyzing Nickel, Copper, Zinc, Brass, Silver 
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INDUSTRY 


By OLIVER J. SIZELOVE 


Newark Branch, American Electro-Platers’ Society 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the past few years, chemistry has played a very 
part in the successful electro-deposition of metals. 
plater, who has been able to control his solution by 
has had an advantage over his less fortunate 


great 

The 
anal- 
ysis, asso- 
ciates. 

The time has come, when the plater of the future, must 
be able to control his solution by analysis or give way to 
one who can. The assistant platers of today are studying 

hemistry, and in the course of a few years, will be able 
to do what the majority of the platers, cannot do, unless he 
will devote some of his spare time to the study of chemis- 
try Realizing their needs, following will be found the 
analysis of the different solutions, and anyone with a little 
practice can become enough of a chemist to be able to 
maintain his solution by chemical control 

[The methods given have been taken from various text 
hooks on chemistry, and have been simplified as much as 
possible, so that the plater can get what he requires with- 
being compelled to study for years, as was necessary 
for the writer to do. 

If there is any further information desired by any mem- 
ber of the Society, it will be given most cheerfully, and if 
the analysis of the different solutions will be the means of 
helping my associates, I shall consider myself fully repaid 


out 


indeed 


NICKEL SOLUTIONS 
lor the analvsis of this solution, what is known as 
Moore's method, is used, and it is based on the fact that 
if to an ammoniacal solution of nickel containing silver 
iodide in suspension (silver iodide being almost insoluble 
in weak ammonia) there is added sodium cyanide, the so- 
lution will remain turbid so long as all the nickel is not 
converted into the double cyanide of nickel and sodium, 
the slightest excess of cyanide being indicated by the clear- 
ing of the liquid, and, furthermore, this excess may be 
exactly determined by adding a solution of silver nitrate 
until the turbidity is reproduced. 
STANDARD SOLUTION 


Silver Nitrate N/10 Ag NO, solution 

Weigh 17 gems. of silver nitrate c. p. 
small amount of distilled water and then transfer to a litre 
flask and dilute accurately to 1,000 cc. 

The silver nitrate should be the C.P. 
used in making the standard solution it will be ready for 
use. It can, however, be checked against a solution made 
from pure silver foil 
Sodium Cyanide N/10 Na CN solution 

Weigh 9.8 gms. sodium cyanide, dissolve in 
transfer to litre flask and dilute to exactly 1000 cc. 

Dissolve 1 gm. of pure nickel foil in 5 ce with water 
and add 10 cc of NH,OH and then dilute to 150 cc with 
water. Add .2cc of a 10% KI solution. 

Note: Two separate burettes should be used, one to 
contain the Na CN solution, the other the N/10 Ag NO, 
solution. Add sufficient N/10 Ag NO, until a permanent 


and dissolve in a 


salt and if care is 


water, 


cloudiness is obtained. Titrate with Na CN until th 
tion is clear. Add N/10 Ag NO, again until a faint 
appears. This is to check against an excess of Na 
Titrate again to clearness with Na CN being careful : 
go beyond end point. 
Calculation for Factor 
Subtract from the number of cc of Na CN the p 
obtained by multiplying the number of cc N/10 Ag 
used by its factor (see standardization of N/10 Ag 
solution). The number of cc of Na CN found d 
into the weight of the nickel—the factor for the N 
solution. 
Example: .1 gm. of nickel required 19 cc of 
Ag NO, and 37.6 cc Na CN 
l cc N/10 Ag=—1.04 cc of Na CN (see note) 
1.9x1.04—=1.976— Corrected N/10 Ag NO 
3 1.976=35.624—=ce of Na CN actually used 
nickel solution. 
1—-35.624—.0028. 
1 cc of N/10 Na CN solution—.0028 gms. of ni 
Note: 1.04 was obtained by standardizing the N 
solution against N/Ag NO, solution. 
Take 10 cc of Na CN solution and dilute to 50 
water, add .2 cc of 10% KI and titrate with N/10 Ag 
until a faint cloudiness persists 
Example: 9.6 cc of N/10 Ag 
10—9.6—1.04. 
l cc of N/10 Ag NO 1.04 cc N/10 N 
ANALYSIS OF NICKEL SOLUTIONS 


76 


NO) 


ised, 


NICKEL CONTENT 

Take 5 cc of solution, dilute to 50 cc with water, 
small crystal of tartaric acid (H,C,H.C.) to hold th 
in solution Add 5 cc of NH,OH and dilute to 20 
with water. For an indicator add a few drops of a 
solution of KI. Titrate with the standard Na CN 
tion, using the same method as used for standar: 

Na CN against nickel. 

Example: If the 5 ce of nickel solution required 47 2 
cc of the Na CN solution and .5 ce of the N/10 Ag ' 
solution the following calculations should be made 

1.04— factor for the standard N/10 Ag NO. sol 
.0=ce of N/10 Ag NO, used 
.520—=corrected number of cc used 

od -cc of Na CN used 
.52—cc of N/10 Ag NO 


46.68—cc of Na CN, corrected amount 
0028— factor for Na CN solution 
37344 
9336 
.130704=ems. of nickel in 5 ce sample taken 


.130704x26.6—=3.47 oz. of nickel per gallon of solut 
CHLORINE CONTENT 


Take 1 ce of nickel solution, dilute to 50 cc with 


=) 
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in 150 cc beaker. Add 1 cc of 10% potassium chromate 
soll. ion (K,CrO,) as an indicator. Titrate with N/10 
NO, until solution acquires a red buff color. 
Ca culation: 1 cc N/10 Ag NO,=0.003546 gms. Cl 
1 cc N/10 Ag NO,=0.00535 gms. NH,Cl 
1 cc N/10 Ag NO,=0.00585 gms. Na Cl 


CHLORINE CALCULATED AS NH CL 


ber of cc N/10 Ag NO,x.71=o0z. of NH, Cl per gal. 
of nickel solution. 
Number of cc of N/10 Ag NO, used x 0.003546—gms. 
of Cl 
ns of Cl per cc x 1.509x133.5=0z. NH, Cl per gal. of 
nickel solution. 
) is obtained by dividing .00535 by .003546 
7| represents the result of .003546x1.509x133.5 
CHLORINE CALCULATED AS NA CL 
iber of cc of N/10 Ag NO, used x .78=oz. of Na Cl, 
per gal. 
7s represents the result of .003546x1.649x133.5 
‘9 is obtained by dividing .00585 by .003546 
Sulphuric Acid N/10 H,SO, 


ake 3 cc of H,SO, C.P. Sp.g. 1.840 and in a litre flask 
te to 1000 ce. 


Sodium Carbonate Na, CO, C.P. Anhydrous 
he best method of preparing sodium carbonate for 
idardizing sulphuric acid is to half fill a platinum basin 
with pure sodium bicarbonate in powder (Na HCQ,). 
e it in an air bath already heated to about 200° C., and 
e the temperature to 270-80°, but not more than 300° 
Let it remain at this temperature for half an hour, 
cool it in an dessicator, and before it is quite cold 
nsfer it to a warm, dry stoppered tube or bottle, out 
vhich, when cold, it may be weighed rapidly as wanted. 
carbonate so produced will be from lumps and easily 


= | 


ile in cold, distilled water. 


- 


Standardizing Sulphuric Acid 
Veigh out 0.053 gms. Na, CO, and dissolve in 50 cc of 
water. Add 2 or 3 drops of methyl orange and titrate with 
H, SO, until a pink end point remains. If the H, SO, 
exactly an N/10 solution then exactly 10 cc of the H, 
would have been used. 


Example: 9.8 cc of H, SO, used 
10 cc—9.8 cc—0.2 
..This H, SO, solution requires the addi- 
tion of 
0.2 cc of water for each 10 cc of solution. 
rrect the litre of solution 
1000 cc=9.8 ce used—990.2 


Quenching Muntz Metal 
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9.8 :990.2 ::0.2 :X 
X=20.2 
...20.2 cc of water should be added to the 
H, SO, solution to make it exactly an 
N/10 solution. 
DETERMINATION OF THE ALKALINITY OF NICKEL SOLU- 
TIONS CALCULATED AS CC OF AMMONIA SP. G. 
0.90 PER GALLON 

Take 10 ce of nickel solution, dilute to 100 cc with 
water, add 4 or 5 drops of indicator (methyl red), and ti- 
trate with N/10 H, SO,. A light red color denotes the 
end point. 

Calculation : 

The number of cc of N/10 H, SO,x2.52=—ce of NH, 
OH per gal. when 10 cc of nickel solution is taken. 

This calculation is based upon NH,OH Sp. g, 0.90 
28% NH, 1 cc N/10 H, SO,—0.0017 gms. NH, 

NH,OH contains 28% of NH, 

1 cc NH,OH contains 0.0017--28x100—0.00607 gms. 
NH, 

NH,OH ce. p. has a Sp. g. of 0.90 

1 gm. NH,OH=0.00607--90—6.0067 cc NH,OQOH—or, 

0.0067x378—=2.52 cc NH,OH when 10 cc of nickel solu- 

tion are taken. 

This method is based on the fact that all good working 
nickel solutions are on the alkaline side to methyl red. If 
when testing a solution it is found to be on the acid side a 
convenient method is to add NH,OH to the plating solu- 
tion in small quantities until an alkaline reaction is ob- 
tained and then titrate for the actual alkalinity. If found 
to alkaline H,SO, should be added. One cc of C.P. of 
H,SO, reduces the alkalinity of the solution 2.5ec NH,OH 
per gallon. 

SYMBOLS 
Ag NO,=Silver Nitrate 
H,C,H,C,=Tartaric Acid 
Na CN=Sodium Cyanide 
KI= Potassium Iodide 
K,Cr O,—Potassium Chromate 
Cl—Chlorine 
Na Cl=Sodium Chloride 
NH,Cl=Ammonium Chloride 
NH,—Ammonia Gas 
NH,OH=Ammonium Hydroxide 
Na OH=Sodium Hydroxide 
H,SO,=Sulphuric Acid 
Na,CO,=Sodium Carbonate 
Na HCO,=Sodium Bi-Carbonate 


This article will be continued in an early issue.—Ed. 





[ would be very thankful to you for a little infor- 
non the following subject. Does it injure a Muntz 
| tube to immerse in a tank of water immediately 
removing from the furnace, or would it be better to 
with hose until cold? Would this method injure 
tructure of the tube or cause the metal to become 
ind split ? 
im using a 60-40 mixture for iron pipe size made 
a sand core casting. It is then rolled in our roll- 
mill, afterwards cold-drawn and annealed between 
S. L. Hoyt, in his book on metallography, illus- 
by the use of a table, the mechanical properties 
ned in Muntz metal by cooling at different tempera- 
by quenching in water, and by cooling in the air. 
lv stated, at a temperature of 850 deg. F., the 





samples, water-quenched and the samples air-cooled, 
showed practically no difference in the physical test. At 
increasing temperatures the water-quenched samples 
showed, what in shop terms would be “hard and brittle” 
and the air-cooled showed little change. 

This bears out what has long been good shop practice, 
arrived at by experience and meets the results of scientific 
research work. 

After the pan is pulled from the furnace, it should not 
be cooled until the “red is out” or not visible in daylight 
This will be at around 850 deg. F. when it can be cooled 
safely, either by immersing or spraying. Often damage 
is done by annealing at too high a temperature and is 
attributed to the method of cooling. Immersing would 
give a more uniform cooling than spraying and should 
give the best results—W. J. Perris. 
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Nickel and the Metal Industries 
Development of the Use of Nickel in the Plating Shop, Brass 


Foundry and General Industry 


Abstracted from a Paper on The Nickel Industry, Read at the Annual General Meeting of 


the 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, in Montreal, Canada, March, 1926 


By DR. PAUL D. MERICA 


Director of Research, International Nickel Company, New York 


l‘orty years ago, at the inception of Canadian nickel 
mining, the world’s consumption of that metal was about 


1,000 tons per annum and this was supplied largely from 
New Caledonia ores refined in France. This nickel was 
used principally for the production of nickel-silver coinage 
alloys, and for nickel-plating. 

The world’s annual production of nickel rose fairly 
steadily from 1,000 in 1885 to about 48,000 tons in 1916- 
1917, dropped to 7,500 tons in 1921 and has since steadily 
again to about 40,000 tons in 1925. Perhaps this 
car best be traced by an analysis of the nickel consumption 
of the United States where the records are most complete. 


risen 


TABLE I ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF NICKEL IN THE U.S 
I rt tons) 

Consumption Consumption Con- 

Comanmntios for steel for nickel sumption 
I for eel iside from silver, for coin for 
Consumptior armor plate rmor plate age and for general 

~ ar 1 or inar nd ord: ince nickel-plating purposes 
1903 3.300 1.700 300 1,200 100 
1913 6.000 3,100 1,000 1,600 300 
1925 15.400 5007 7,700 3,500 3.700 

In percentages of total consumption in U. S. 
1903 52 9 36 3 
1913 52 17 26 5 
109° 2 —t | 2 24 
timated maximum) 


In 1903, seventeen years after the inception of nickel 


mining in Canada, the nickel consumed in the United 
States was either for the long established uses,—nickel- 
silver, coinage and nickel-plating,—or for the newer and 
rapidly growing  use,—nickel-steel, armor-plate and 


ordnance \ll other commercial applications amounted 
to but 12 per cent, including the general, non-military and 
non-1 of nickel steels. For the former group the 
consumption in the United States, in 1903, was greater 
than the world’s consumption in 1885. Fifty per cent of 
the total nickel, however, was used for military and naval 
purposes 

In the years from 1903 to 1913 the consumption in the 
United States, as well as elsewhere, increased greatly, 
with no marked changes in the distribution of its use. 

The war came and all energies were concentrated on 
nickel production. Unquestionably most of it was used 
for military purposes in one form or another, the entire 
Canadian product being conserved for the Allies. Then 
came, in 1918, the end of the war, the depression of 1921, 
and what was apparently still more disastrous to the nickel 
market, the Disarmament Conference of 1921, which im- 
mediately and effectively removed its principal pillar,—or 
at least reduced considerably its importance. In 1921 the 
world consumed only about 7,500 and the United States 
only about 2,500 tons of nickel. 
the tonnage of the late ‘nineties. 


aval use 


This was a reversion to 


DEVELOPMENT WORK IN THE INDUSTRY 


The end of the war, the reaction of 1921, and the loss 
of the military and naval nickel tonnage hastened the real- 


ization, within the industry, that more active effort n 
the future be put into the development and mainte: 
of the market for nickel if the industry were to be 
stabilized in the future and less subject to such a « 
trophe as that through which it had just gone 
mining, smelting and refining operations for the p 
tion of nickel had always been the primary care a1 
terest of the operating nickel companies, but hence 
in addition, the marketing and distribution of nickel 
receive equal attention. 

Karly in 1922, R. C. Stanley, the new president « 
International Nickel Company, instituted a progi 
give effect to this purpose of developing the mark« 
nickel, and the experience of this company may { 
serve as an illustration of the general trend of act 
within the industry. The essential features of this 
gram were two: (1) to develop further the uses of 
already established and (2) to develop new uses for 1 
and additional nickel products when required, parti 
for new fields not occupied by nickel. Such an effort 
to be and was organized on a broad scale to include 
sales and advertising work, as well as research a1 
gineering development. 

The majority of products into which nickel goes t 
are engineering materials. Engineering considerat 
prevail in the choice of such material for the diff 
commercial applications and engineers decide that c! 
Competition is keen, not only in the sale by differ 
producers of the same product but between product 
different composition or type for the same purpos: 

The need, therefore, for competent research and 
neering effort in promoting the industrial use of 
products was recognized through the organizatior 
separate department of engineering development 
research, in addition to the normal production and 
departments. This department maintains _ res 
laboratories and staff, the activities of which are dir 
toward the development of new uses of nickel and 
nickel products. Laboratory investigations of engin 
problems attending the use of nickel products, bot! 
and old, are carried on and much of the informati 
data required for field development and sales wor! 
there secured. The department maintains an engin 
staff for the field work, familiar with the different 
in which the use of nickel products is being promote 
with the nickel-bearing materials used in these fiel 
well as their competitors. 

'HE PRESENT STATUS OF NICK 


THE MARKET FOR 


Since the depression of 1921 the world’s prod 


of nickel has again risen from 7,500 to about 40,000 
Despite the loss of the former tonnage for militar) 
poses the consumption of nickel in the United State 
risen in 1925 to twice its latest pre-war figure. 
military demand is today practically negligible and 
been replaced by normal industrial requirements. ‘ 
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rs, in addition to the development work by the in- 


THE 


y itself, have been helpful in bringing about this 


xed position. 


The automotive industry has made a 


remarkable advance, the annual production in the 
d States increasing from 485,000 in 1913 to about 


QOO cars and trucks in 


1925. 


Since the average 


imption* of nickel per automobile is about two 
ls, the automobile production of 1925 used about 30 
ent of the United States nickel consumption in that 

The automobile has in a sense replaced armor- 


and ordnance as an outlet 


for 


nickel. However, 


utomobile is not today the only factor in the im- 
ed position of the nickel market; in fact, as will be 
later, there is really no one outstanding factor in 
market today—but instead many lesser ones. 

i903 the consumption consisted practically of four 
r items alone; viz., plating, nickel-silver, coinage and 
l-steel used principally for military purposes. Today 
onsumption includes, in addition to Monel metal, 
n major items, given below, of which several are in 


onsiderably diversified. 
ructural nickel-steels. 


ickel-silver. 


inage and copper-nickel alloys. 


ickel-plaiting. 


at-resisting alloys. 


e Edison storage-batttery. 


\lalleable nickel. 
erro-nickel alloys. 
Nickel cast-iron. 


‘ 


] 


lydrogenation of oils. 


NICKEL 


+ 


ne aft 


ickel cast-brasses and bronzes. 


PLATING 


of electroplating with nickel is old, havin 
discovered by Boettger in 1843. 


or 
ob 


Although the ex- 


f its use has, of course, steadily increased during the 
fifty years, I think it is fair to say that the art of 
el-plating has until fairly recently,—remained an art. 

within recent years have we begun to see the de- 
pment of a science of nickel-plating, based upon more 
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SOLUTION CONTROL 


And, although there remains much of art in successful 
plating, there is growing appreciation of the necessity for 
scientific control of plating operations—and improved 
knowledge of the conditions which should be controlled 
and to the limits of that control. Thus, the maintenance 
of the proper hydrogen-ion concentration of a_nickel- 
plating bath is today recognized as an all-important fac 
tor in securing successful results, and many plants now 
actually do control their plating solutions in this manner. 





































HEAVIER DEPOSITS 


Out of the increased technical activity in this field have 
grown several developments, one of which is naturally 
of the greatest interest to the nickel industry. That ts 
the present tendency in commercial plating toward the 
production of heavier nickel deposits. 


























SPECIAL ANODES 
APOTHECARIES HALI 


MADI BY 
COMPANY 


SPECTAL ANODES OF 
SEYMOUR MFG. CO 


It has been the practice in the past in nickel-plating 
iron, steel or brass to deposit layers of nickel varying 
from 0.0002 of an inch down to as little as 0.00005 of an 
inch. These deposits are somewhat porous, and as nickel 
is electro-negative to iron the latter readily rusts through 


any small opening in the nickel coating. In consequence, 


























STANDARD ANODES MADE BY 


rate knowledge 


FLAT 4-EAR; 


ALL CONCERNS 
HEX BAR; 


OVAI 


of the fundamental principles and 
rs involved in the plating operation. 


This awaken- 


within the industry, has certainly been due, in part 
ist, to the splendid research work on electroplatinz 
d out by the United States Bureau of Standards, 


ie industry. 


to the careful attention which has been devoted to it 


, it should be noted, varies widely with different cars. 


TYPES 
BAR; 


FROM LEF1 
ROUND BAR; 


rO RIGHT 
rwo BAR 


ART FLAT 2-EAR 
FIVE BAR. 


FLAT LUG 


nickel-plated steel articles, as is only too well-known to 
us all, are very likely to rust within a short period of 
time—generally a few weeks or months—when exposed 
to the weather. Strangely enough we put 0.002 inches 
of zinc on steel in order to secure adequate corrosion 
protection by galvanizing but less than one-tenth of this 
has been thought ample when nickel is used. 









About two vears ago one company producing nickcl- 
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plated automobile bumpers, after some study of the 
matter, adopted the rather simple expedient of using a 
deposit of about 0.001 inches in thickness as a means of 
securing an article which would be stable in appearance 
and free from rust over a long period of time, an ex- 
pedient which had been recommended as early as 1916 by 
Watts. This company demonstrated that by this method 
greatly improved resistance to rusting could be obtained, 
as measured by the standard salt-spray test. Thus in 
terms of ratings of rust resitance which were made of 
experimental nickel coating by this test, 


0.0001 inches of nickel plate rated 1 
0.0002 rT; ‘6 ‘“ ‘6 2 
0 OOO a 40 
0.001 * 80 (approx. ) 


the rating number indicating the order of the excellence 
of the coating and probable relative length of service 






































BARREL ANODES 
HARSHAW 


ANODE, 
ANODE, 


LEFT, 
RIGHT, 


CENTER, MUNNING 
FULLER & GOODWIN, 


QUOI 
SPECIAI 


before rusting. The superiority of the 0.001 inch coating 
over the 0.0002 inch and other coatings of usual thick- 
ness is obvious. 

The improvement indicated by these accelerated tests 
has been borne out in practice and bumpers plated in this 
manner have been in service from eighteen to twenty-four 
months without showing any signs of rusting, whereas 

















ELEMENTS IN SIMPLEX 
HOTPOINT TOASTER 


CHROMIUM HEATING 
rRIC HEATER AND 


NICKEI 
ELEC 


with the thinner coating previously applied it was not 
uncommon for these bumpers to rust within a few weeks. 

What about the cost of heavier plating? It is fortunate 
that, by reason of our recently improved knowledge of 
nickel-plating, it is today possible to put down heavier 
coatings of nickel at but a slight increase of cost, if any, 
and this is due to the improvement in our knowledge of 
plating. It is this fact which effectively sustains the popu 
larity of heavy nickel-plating in service. It costs no more. 
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By employing thorough and intelligent control « 
plating operations and by the use of proper materials, 
possible to use much higher current densities (from 3 
50 amperes per square foot). It is, in consequence, | 
ticable to maintain the labor cost of the plating opera 
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PLATED BUMPERS 
MADI SPRING & BUMPER CO., DETROIT, MI 
practically the same,—and this is a major item of exyx 
On the other hand certain definite economies are sec 
through this practice, particularly in the most expe 
department,—the buffing and finishing one. The suri 
imperfections of the base metal are smoothed out i: 
heavier coatings and necessitate less buffing. In addi 
the efficiency of the buffing operation can be much 
creased since a heavier buffing pressure can be wu 
without danger of burning the plating and hence the | 
of buffing further reduced. At one plant the numbe: 
articles buffed per day per man has been increased the: 
from 40 to 1000. 

The success of this practice has been so definite t! 
is rapidly becoming more general. The automobile t 
is very exacting in its demands upon wood or n 
finishes of all sorts. It has been quick to recogniz 
value of durable nickel-plated finishes and is today 
manding this improvement. It is not alone, how 
Heavy nickel-plating is also being practiced in the ge 
hardware trade, in the finishing of electric appliances 
in electrotyping. It is safe to predict that in the 
near future the majority of nickel-plated articles,—at 
of the better class,—will have coatings of nickel i 
thick enough to provide adequate rust protection 
varying from 0.0005 to 0.001 inches in thickness, 
that superior coatings will be demanded quite gene 

Nickel anode manufacture has grown considerab)! 
recent years; among the prominent manufacturers 
the following: Anode Corporation of America, 
York; Apothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, © 
Hanson & Van Winkie Company, Newark, N. J.; 
shaw, Fuller & Goodwin Company, Cleveland, O.; 
Munning & Company, New York-Chicago; Sey: 
Manufacturing Company, Seymour, Conn.; U. S 
vanizing & Plating Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
AND MALLEABLE NICKEL 


MONEL METAL 


Monel Metal is twenty-one years old and if one 
be permitted to judge of its success by the numb 
similar compositions subsequently placed on the mai 
it must be considered to have achieved definite r 
nition. Certainly it has now taken its place as a neces 
enginneering material for applications requiring an 
resistant to corrosion. 

Where is the increased production of Monel Meta! 
ing today? It is going not into one but into n 
industrial fields. Perhaps the most important fr 
development has been that of its use in what ma) 
called the semi-chemical fields, those in which its 
rosion-resistance, its appearance and the appearanc: 
the products handled in it are of primary importance 

Thus it has become almost standard in the constru 
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indry machines, replacing wood, brass and galvanized 
cause it can be more readily cleaned and kept clean, 
loes not spot or discolor the clothing. It is largely 
‘ing wood in dyeing machines for practically the 
reasons. Widespread is the use of Monel Metal 
e food preparation and handling industries,—in the 
ng houses and particularly in hotel and restaurant 
ens and in cafeterias, where it is used both for food- 
iners and for furniture trim, table-tops, cabinets, 
and other appliances. In the similar field of hos- 
utensils Monel Metal is also rapidly gaining favor. 
of the most recent developments is its use in soda 
tains for ice cream cabinets and for domestic refriger- 
» machines. 
he use of malleable nickel is also increasing. Perhaps 
most recent and promising application of malleable 
el is in the dairy field for the construction of various 
s of milk handling and treating machinery, such as 
eurizers and milk cans, replacing tinned-copper prin- 
lly. The chief value of nickel in milk handling is its 
earance and the ease of its cleaning coupled with the 
that it is very little affected or corroded by milk 
lucts, and what is perhaps most important it does not 
irt any perceptible taste to them. 


The seamless nickel tube.—Within recent months it 


been possible to announce the commercial production 
seamless nickel tubes in commerical sizes. Although 
were produced experimentally several years ago, by 
company at least, it has required considerable time 
evelop production to the point at which it was com- 
rcial and to insure a reliable source of supply. These 
s are made by hot-piercing a hot-rolled billet of 
k el followed by 
rolling on a man- 
and, in the case 
thin-wall tubing by 
|-drawing to size. 
are used chiefly, 
the present, in 
equipment. 





EAT RESISTANT 


ALLOYS 


is customary to 
rather loosely 
group of alloys 
sisting chiefly of 
cel, chromium and 
as “heat re- 














nt oO electri- EDISON IRON-NICKEL ALKALINE 
alloys for the CELL. 
ison that they 


not oxidize or scale readily at high temperature— 
to 2200° F. They have excellent mechanical 
perties and strength at these temperatures in com- 
son with steel or other structural materials, and have 
well, high electrical resistance and low temperature 
hcients thereof. 
everal compositions of alloys are produced under « 
ety of trade names, but they conform roughly to the 
wing type of compositions : 


NICKEL CHROMIUM [RON 
alance 20 per cent 

5 per cent ile ” balance 
ae bes 15 4 balance 
5 ™ 25 balance 


ne of the newest applications is in the field of elec- 

communication. The Western Electric Company 
ntly developed an alloy containing about 78.5 per cent 
1, the balance iron, which they have called Permalloy, 
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and which is distinguished by its remarkable magnetic 

permeability at low intensities of the magnetic field. 
NICKEL IN THE BRASS FOUNDRY 

The use of nickel in brass and bronze castings is, of 
course, one of the oldest applications of nickel, if we re- 
gard German or nickel-silver and Chinese white copper as 
nickel-bearing brass. This use of nickel appears to have 
been a fairly stable one throughout the centuries and 
is even today increasing. Ornamental hardware is now 
the outlet for these alloys as it was one-thousand years 
ago through automobile 
hardware, door handles and 
hinges, wind-shield frames, 
typewriter parts, saxophones 
and other musical instru- 
ments have taken the place 
of the swords, lamps and 
coinage of the early Chinesé 
industry. One of the fields 
in which there is promise of 
increased use of these alloys 
is that of domestic plumbing 
fixtures, although rapid de- 
velopment of this field is just 
now waiting somewhat on 
technical improvement of the 
art of making pressure 
castings of them. 

Some years ago the use of 
small amounts of nickel in leaded. bearing-bronzes was 
developed by G. H. Clamer, the function of the nickel 
being to restrain the segregation of the lead. The well- 
known Ajax plastic bronze was perhaps the earliest com- 
mercial bearing-bronze of this type using nickel. 

More recently it has been discovered that a small 
amount of nickel in pressure-bronzes of certain common 
compositions aids considerably in improving the density 
and water-tighiness of castings made from them, and 
many foundries are today utilizing nickel for this pur- 
pose. One foundry manufacturing a complicated loco- 
motive lubricator casting with an alloy containing, 

















NICKEL BRONZE LOCOMO 

TIVE LUBRICATOR, MADE 

BY DETROIT LUBRICATOR 
COMPANY 


Copper balance Lead 5 per cent 
Zine 7 per cent Tin 2.5 per cent 
has found in practice that its casting loss by reason of 
rejection for leakage under pressure and other defects has 
been cut in half by the addition of from 34 to 1 per cent 
of nickel. This nickel, it may be said, is effectively added 
in the form of a low-melting point intermediate alloy 
containing approximately equal parts of copper, tin and 

nickel. 

For steam valves operating at intermediate pressures 
and temperatures, also, addition of nickel has proved 
beneficial and is being practiced. Not only are the cast- 
ings denser and more solid, but they are of finer grain 
structure and partly in consequence of this, stronger and 
harder at the higher operating temperatures. sucli 
composition, used by a prominent valve manufacturing 
company, contains, 


(One 


Copper 82 per cent Zinc 4 per cent 
Tin 10 per cent Nickel 3.5 per cent 


this is used for valves to operate at 400° F. 
EXHAUSTION OF NICKEL MINES 
The question may well be asked, what will be the ef- 
fect in the future of the present nickel market develop- 
ments. Will the Canadian be exhausted ? 
Fortunately there is no cause for worry in this respect. 
The ores now in sight will take care of the world’s re- 
quirements at the present rate of consumption for at least 
a century, and additional reserves will undoubtedly be 
located as these are developed and used. , 


ores soon 
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Drop Forging Metals 


A Description of British Practice. 


Conclusion. Copper and Brass 


By DROP FORGER 


COPPER 

Copper is a metal which is being stamped today in 
greatly increasing quantity, the stampings being mostly 
ised for electrical work. ‘There is no particular difficulty 
ittached to copper stamping. In some circles it is advo 
cated that such stamping be done cold, but it 1s very doubt- 
ful if there is any particular advantage in doing so, except 
in the case of very small stampings. If the copper 1s 


annealed, small stampings can be made cold with- 
h d ‘r of splitting either the stampings or the 


proper] 
out much dange 
died. Copper in the cold worked condition is, however, 
not ideal for many purposes, which means that such cold 
worked stampings subsequently annealed. 
Moreover, if much deformation is necessary, the copper 
will require one or more intermediate annealings. On the 
whole, therefore, it is clear that cold stamping has little to 
recommend it 

Hot stamping of this metal is advantageous in many 
wavs. When hot, the metal will flow into the dies much 
more easily than it does when cold, even if it is thoroughly 
annealed \ further advantage of hot stamping is that 
it obviates the for intermediate annealings, 
which essential for cold stamping. Again, there 1s 
generally no need for a final annealing of hot stamped 
heat which remains in them at 
ration is generally quite sufficient 
innealing which is required for 


have to be 


necessity 


are 


stampings, as the 
the conclusion of the opt 
the amount of 


commercial 


to ettTect 
work 


MACHINING CONSIDERATIONS 


It is to be remembered that copper stampings have 
generally to be machined, and dead soft copper is not an 
metal to machine with the production of a 
If the metal is dead soft it tends to tear, 
when machining, rather than cut crisply. In these cases 
it is sometimes found to be advantageous to hot stamp 
until nearly down to finished size, and then finish with 


smooth surface. 


TEMPERATURE AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

The correct stamping temperature for copper is betw 
650 and 700 deg. Cent., and this range also constit 
the annealing range of temperature for this metal. 
this temperature is a low one, and is just a dark red col 
it follows that the use of a pyrometer is to be stror 
advocated. It is, of course, possible to produce cop 
stampings without pyrometric control, and, indeed, 
practice is often followed; but it is not possible to 
perfect results by such doubtful methods. 

If the temperature falls only slightly below the stat 
limits, little damage will result as only a little cold w 
will be incurred, but if the temperature falls considera 
then the cold working is liable to be excessive with 
possibility of splitting. If, on the other hand, the met 
becomes too hot, which is the more likely happening, t 
there is grave probability of a number of faulty stampi 
being made. It is a simple matter even to melt copper 
the ordinary stamping furnaces, and if this takes pl! 
only on the edge of the metal, it is frequently not not 
by the stamper, and the net result is a spoiled stamping 


YT) 
il 


DESIGN AND LUBRICATION OI 


DIES 


So far as provision for expansion and draw are 
cerned, there is no need to make special provision for 1 
metal. As there is no scale formed, such stampings 
well be made in dies which have been sunk for steel 
actual impression should be as smooth as possible, w! 
will allow of the metal flowing more freely into the 
pression. It will also have the effect of reducing the ne 
sity for the use of a lubricant, which latter can oftet 
dispensed with under suitable conditions. It is als 
advantage to stamp without using any lubricant, as oil 
the like produce an unpleasant black skin, which is n 
be desired. It is, however, preferable to use a lubri: 
rather than run the risk of stampings sticking in the d 
If a stamping becomes firmly fixed in a die, it genera 


a few blows with the metal cold, or nearly so. With necessitates the die being removed from the hammer 
TABLE |! SOME HOT-WORKING BRASSES AND THEIR PROPERTIES AFTER CORRECT WORKING 

APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION PER CENT. MINIMUM MECHANICAL Test FicGu! 
Maximum Elonga 

Yield Point Stress tion 

Alumin Mangan- Tons per Tons per % on 

Copper Zinc [ron ium ese Lead square inch square inch 2 in 

58 40 . — — 2 — 20 25 

60 40 — — 10 25 w 

38 40 0.5 0.5 Nil. 0.5 0.5 13 28 28 

58 37.5 l 2 & Nil Nil. 16 30 18 

57.5 3 1.5 Nil Nil. 18 


37 | 


complicated designs, there may be some trouble in follow- 
ing this method, owing to the contraction of the metal on 
Sometimes a more simple method can be fol- 
This consists of using copper which contains a 


cooling 
lowed 

small proportion of a hardening element such as arsenic 
and iron, but, again, it often happens that the use of such 
metals is precluded owing to the specification demanding 
the use of pure copper, and, of course, it is true that 
the presence of small amounts of foreign matter in copper 
frequently affects its electrical conductivity to an enormous 
extent. 

issues for April and May, 1926 


* Parts 1 and 2 were published in our 
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putting on one side to cool, when the contraction, coup! 
with vigorous handling, usually accomplishes the desir 
removal. 

If oil is used and the resulting black skin is requi 
to be removed, it is necessary to pickle the stampi 
This can be done with numerous pickling baths, but pr: 
ably the best is ene composed of a solution of potassi 
bichromate in water, to which is added a little sulphu 
acid. When the bath is used hot, the requisite time 
completion of the pickling is very much reduced. 1 
heating is cheaply and conveniently performed by leadi 
hot waste steam into the bath. 
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FURNACE 


e type of furnace used for copper stamping is a mat- 
fimportance. The ordinary and commonly used coke 
ice as used for steel should not, under any circum- 
es, be used. It is common practice for such furnaces 
nsist of simply a hearth containing coke, the air being 
nin by blast. Whilst such furnaces are to some ex- 
ufficient for steel stamping, they cannot be controlled 
ciently accurately for copper. Moreover, the sulphur 
ie coke is liable to be absorbed to some extent by the 
er, which is detrimental. The best type of furnace 
robably a gas furnace, but as coal gas is expensive in 
areas, oil fuel can often be arranged suitably for this 
s of work. In every case it is essential that the actual 
e be taken over the top of the metal, since if it comes 
actual contact with the metal severe damage due to 
ral causes is liable to be the result. The metal may 
r become spongy at its edges, or it may absorb unde- 
rable gases. Both an oxidising and a reducing atmos- 
re in the furnace may have a deleterious effect on this 
tal, and so it is good practice to arrange for the time 
heating to be as short as possible. The heat conduc- 
ty of copper being very good, this matter can be easily 
inged. 
(o avoid the metal coming in contact with the actual 
me in the furnace, it is a good plan to cover the metal 
h a sheet of scrap steel in addition to ensuring that the 
en and flues are such as will draw the flame away from 


metal. To do this effectively, it is better to employ 
furnace with a higher roof than is commonly used 


| stamping practice. 
BRASS 


Somewhat similar remarks to the above apply to the 
yp stamping of brasses. Perhaps it will be well to say 
nce that it is probable that the greatest trouble experi- 
nced with the making of drop forgings in these alloys is 
ue not so much to faults in the process as to the using of 


uitable material. As a guide, some of the alloys most 
nerally used for this purpose, together with the me- 


nical properties obtainable after correct working, are 
Table I. It is rare that alloys other than those 
en are used for this purpose. 


TEM PERATURE OF FORGINGS 


For the majority of stampings, extruded bar is used as 
ck material. This stock is convenient to use, and can 
manipulated in much the same way as is rolled steel 
r.. It can either be cut into convenient lengths, or 
ernatively it can be used in lengths by forging off the 
r, as it is called. Owing to the good heat conductivity 
these alloys and to the delicate temperature control 
hich is necessary, it is always preferable to use cut pieces. 
liis means that a smail extra cost is incurred due to the 
itting, but, on the whole, this expenditure is well worth 


while. 


Here, again, as with all non-ferrous drop forgings, the 
st important factor which determines the success or 
lure of the operation is the temperature at which stamp- 
is performed. For the straight 60-40 type of alloy a 
ge range of temperature is permissible, ranging between 
) and 800 deg. Cent., but it is better to endeavor to 
rk within 670 and 750 deg. Cent. With the higher 
nsile alloys, it is advisable to endeavor to keep within 
range of 650 and 700 deg. Cent. The golden rule is 
work these alloys at the lowest convenient temperature. 
is is not quite easy as it would appear to be, but the 
ject of so doing is to keep the grain size of the alloys 
small as possible without running the risk of splitting 
stampings by cold working. 
"he mechanical properties of all these alloys depends 
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almost entirely upon their grain size. If the temperature 
to which they are heated is high, the grain will grow 
enormously, and it is not uncommon for individual crystals 
of approximately the size of a pea to be formed if the 
temperature to which the alloys have been heated is high 
In these cases it is nearly possible to break up the alloys 
in one’s fingers. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the size of the 
grain cannot be reduced by subsequent heat treatment, as 
can so conveniently be done with steel stampings. Once 
the grain has grown to this enormous size, it is impossible 
to reduce it again except by means of working. But 
working is generally impossible, as the ailoy usually tends 
to fall to pieces on forging. ‘The best things to do under 
the circumstances is to scrap and remelt the alloy. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL AND FURNACE 

‘rom the above it will be appreciated that once again 
pyrometric control is in every way desirable. Further 
more, it must not be thought that the presence of a pyrom 
eter insures one against the possibility of over-heating. A 
pyrometer rod only registers the temperature at its end, 
consequently a carefully-trained eye is essential to see that 
no part of the furnace or material is hotter than the end of 
the pyrometer rod. 

A gas-fired furnace is probably the best for this pur- 
pose. Coal and coke hearths should not be used; but if 
one of these fuels only is available, then the heat must be 
so arranged that it passes over the top of the alloy. If 
the actual flame is allowed to come in contact with the 
alloy, the result is almost certain to be that the alloy will 
become overheated parts, with consequent destruction. 

DIES AND LUBRICATION 

There are no further special precautions which need be 
observed with these alloys and which has not been men 
tioned in connection with the non-ferrous alloys already 
discussed. ‘The allowances for draw and contraction may 
be much the same as for steel. This is due to the fact 
that whilst the coefficient of expansion of these alloys is 
different from that of steel the 
ployed compensate for that. 
ers have their own 
should be made 


lower temperatures 
In any case, different stamp- 
opinions the amounts which 
for both contraction and draw. It is very 
unusual for long and thin section brass stampings to be 
made, which fact renders the consideration of contraction 
allowances of little importance. 

If the dies are carefully finished, simple designs of 
stampings in these alloys can be successfully stamped 
without using any lubricant. If there is found to be any 
distinct tendency for the stampings to stick in the dies, a 
little graphite and water is perhaps the best lubricant 
which can be used. It must, however, be used’ very 
sparingly, as if a quantity of the graphite collects in any 
one portion of the die, the shape of the stamping is altered 
l'urthermore, an excess of gr aphite is liable to produce 
flaws in the surface of the stamping during drop-forging. 


em- 


as to 


SEASON-CRACKING 


Extruded bar rarely contains surface flaws of particular 
importance. It dees, however, contain flaws on occasions. 
These internal flaws may run throughout a bar, or they 
may only be present in portions of a bar. To discover 
their presence prior to stamping, it is a good plan to cut 
the pieces of material only partly through, when, if the 
remainder be broken off so as to exhibit the fracture, the 
presence of internal flaws is at once revealed. 

All non-ferrous alloys of the copper-zine variety are 
liable to suffer to some extent from season-cracking. This 
is made evident after working either hot or cold. To 
lessen this evil, anneal all stampings in these alloys at a 
temperature of between 650 and 700 deg. Cent. 
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Brass Foundry Pointers 


Methods of Producing Alloy Castings 


Written for The Metal Industry by WILLIAM J. REARDON, Foundry Editor 


DIPPING BRASS CASTINGS 
©.—We are looking for an inexpensive cleaner to im- 
prove the appearance of water tumbled brass castings. 
What can you suggest? 


A.—We are afraid that if you want to produce a better 
finish on your brass castings, you will have to resort to 
acid dipping. You might try about 2 oz. of washing soda 
per gallon of water in the tumbling barrel. 

If that will not give you the desired results, prepare a 
bright dip of acid as follows: 


Aqua Fortis, 38 per cent ......... cibena xd <e 
Sulphuric Acid, 66 per cent ............ o- eek 
eee isa iin snl a a 1 Quart 
Muriatic Acid .. Tialseleisa asi aha ey eS 


\fter mixing let the acid stand for some time to cool. 
Then dip your castings in this mixture and rewash in 
running water, then rinse in boiling water to aid in drying 
and prevent water stain. Add half an ounce of whale oil 
soap to each gallon of boiling water. 


CORE MIXTURES 
(©.—I wish to know of a mixture for making the very 
best foundry cores, strong, but porous. 
A.—You do not state if you desire core sand mixtures 
for brass, steel, iron or aluminum castings. 
\ satisfactory core mixture for brass: 


Molding sand : awake ae oe 1 part 
Beach and silica sand .......... cng ae 
Core oil oe ‘ » em Try Ter ‘“ 1 
Steel core mixture: 
20 shovels , s ; new sand 
40 shovels ; ry: old sand 
3 shovels .... Fire Clay 
18 shovels ' ... Sawdust 


Temper with molasses, water 1 to 6 parts. Aluminum 
jackets core: 
8.5 Gal. buckets of Sharp sand. 
5.5 Gal. buckets of Silica sand 
3 Ot. glutrine. 
4 Qt. pitch or rosin 


In a general way all core sand mixtures are based on 
the locality. Hence a little trying of mixture to suit the 
sand in your locality is desirable. But good strong open 
cores for all purposes can be made with sharp and silica 
sand: 1 part good core oil; 20 to 60 parts sand, accord- 
ing to the grade of oil and strength of sand desired. 


CASTING BABBITT 


©.—How can we avoid blowholes or air holes in alloys 
poured into a cast iron form, making a coating or layer of 
it 34” thick on a piece of tinned steel shafting 24” in 
diameter by 14” long? We will use other lengths also, 
1214”, 104” and 614”, each having 114” diameter steel for 
bearings and gears at each end. 

We have been pouring the alloy about 4” to 54” thick, 
but find on turning down on lathe to 3” thick that blow- 
holes are still found. These must all be eliminated for 
job in hand. 





We use alloy of about 50 lead —50 tin with a very iittle 
antimony and tin base metal and Liberty Motor bab! 

Everything is prepared for ready pouring, the for: 
shaft heated by placing directly on top of a coal he 
stove until pouring time. The cylindrical form is t 
inside and made of two halves bolted together with 
air vents along the length. Pouring has been tried 
form horizontal and vertical. Alloy metal is heated 
it browns or ignites a pine stick. The higher tem; 
ture does best. We have, however, not succeeded in ; 
ing a single one without at least several blowholes . 
through the cylinder. 


A.—We are of the opinion that your trouble is d 
not enough metal around the shaft. We suggest that 
increase the thickness of metal from 14” to 4”. Ii 
will not remedy your trouble, increase it to 1”, or h 
flow over on the mold ‘so that the first metal in the 
will flow over and out until all air has passed out oi 
mold and will assure you solid metal. 


POURING NICKEL SILVER 

()—Would appreciate any suggestions you may be 
to offer as to the correct pouring temperature for a : 
silver alloy, containing approximately 58 copper, 18 1 
22 zinc. 

We pour light castings, are troubled with misruns 
are considering the use of a pyrometer, but have no 
to give instrument makers. 

A.—The pouring temperature of a nickel silver all 
about 2,500° F. and to attain this temperature the fur 
should work rather quickly. The best method of obt 
ing this temperature is to use oil or gas as a fuel. 

\s you state your trouble is misruns, we would sug 
that you add 4% of aluminum to your mixture and 
will find it will help, materially to reduce your loss 
misruns; granting your molding and gating are pro; 
arranged. First your molding sand must be as dry 
good practice to work. Skin drying the mold wil 
help to reduce losses. 


ALUMINUM IN BRASS 


().—I am sending you a small sample brass cast 
Can you account for the rotten metal at the gate: We 
melting hand-picked scrap in oil fired crucible furna 
Melting conditions appear O.K. We use phosphor co; 
stirred in just before pouring. The metal looks clean 
bright in the crucible, but we have a heavy loss from 
castings. 

\.—On examining the sample we are of the opiniot 
vour metal contains some aluminum and we suggest 
eliminate the phosphor copper, as phosphorous is 
detrimental where aluminum is present. We suggest 
add to the scrap brass 5% of zinc, and 3% lead, and d: 
pour too hot. We feel your trouble is due to the s' 
amount of aluminum in your scrap brass and if you | 
out the phosphorous you will not have any further tro 
providing your sand is not too fine. At the same time 
an opener grade of molding sand, similar to No. 2 All 
sand, for this class of work, as too fine a grade will sca 
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nvention of the American 
Society will be held in Newark, N. J., 
June 28-July 1 inclusive. 


lhe fourteenth annual « 
Electro-Platers’ 
This convention bids fair to 
be one of the most interesting, best attended and in many 
other ways, most important ever held by the Society. 
Aside from the unusually fine program, a number of 
problems may be settled by the Society at this meeting. 
[hey have been discussed many times and opinion is now 
fairly crystallized so that definite action can be taken. 
In the first place, assistant foremen platers should be 
admitted to membership, at least as juniors. An article 
by Mr. Proctor on page 232 of this issue, a letter published 
in our correspondence columns and the answer by Mr. 
Proctor on page 248 prove the case of the assistant fore- 
to need no further argument. 
\nother forward step should be taken by releasing 
papers for publication in the technical press within a 
reasonable length of time after the meeting. Reasons for 
this step have also been given so many times in these 
columns that they need no further discussion. 
(he most important project before the Society at the 
present time is, of course, the Research Fund. ‘This can- 
not be settled at the meeting, but enough spirit should be 


man so conclusively as 


AMERICAN 


\ new book has been published, entitled ““The Secret of 
High Wages,” 


Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, who based their findings on 


written by two young Englishmen, B. 
a tour of the United States and interviews with leading 


American magnates. They account for our “astounding 
prosperity” by the following reasons. 
lL Pr 


America sticks to the principle of small profits and quick 


motion in America is by merit. 


returns, and wealth is made by fine margins of profit on immense 
and rapid turnover. 

3. Rapid turnover is secured by simplification and cheapening 
of processes which necessitates less capital for a given output. 

4. America shows endless keenness in devising time-saving and 
trouble-saving appliances. 

5. The American employer is not hostile to high wages. 

6. American manufacturers co-operate by exchanging ideas. 
and acute in eliminating waste and 
in conserving time, energy and space. 

8. American welfare methods double high wages in their stimu- 
lative effect by surrounding the workers with cleanliness and light 
to increase their conveniences and 


7 \mericans are vigilant 


and by seeking in every way 
satistaction 
9 Americans encourage research with magnificent intelligence, 


scouring the world to obtain the best research brains. 


These conclusions are too interesting to pass by un- 
noticed. Reasons 1 to 4 inclusive are probably true on the 
whole, allowing of course, for a normal percentage of 
error and exceptions to rules. With regard to reason 5, 
it must be stated that this varies in different sections of 
the country. Probably, however, American wages, even 
at their lowest, seem high to Englishmen. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that the knowledge is spreading in 
this country that wages are not only a cost item, but also 
a source of revenue, in that they provide the purchasing 
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worked up so that the members will work doubly 


soliciting contributions from their employers 


Meta INpustry is heart and soul with the Society 
campaign and we not only urge industrial firms 
tribute but have proved our faith in this project 
selves contributing to the Fund. 

The value of the American Electro-Platers’ So 
industry is no longer problematical. The standard 
industry have been raised beyond anything drea: 
ten years ago. Schools and classes have been estal 
like the Essex County Vocational School course in 
of plating solutions, in conjunction with the local b: 

Great strides have been made with the aid of the | 

of Standards and the Research Committee of the S 

\ll that remains is to acquaint manufacturers wi 

work of the Society and to show them that it is 

financial interest to co-operate with it. Every « 

plater in the United States should attend this conv: 

It will have not only great technical and edu 
significance, but it will be a re-union of the pioneers y 

were instrumental in forming and building up the S 
some of whom attended the very first meeting. 


\ll roads lead to Newark. 


PROSPERITY 


power which absorbs our enormous output of 
factured materials. The old order is changing, | 
rapidly, and the employer figures his labor costs 
total number of dollars, but in dollars per unit of 
In other words, he is willing to pay high wages fo! 
production. 

Item 6, we wish were more generally true. Of « 


there are hundreds of trade associations and tec! 


societies working toward the end of further interchai 
ideas, experience and facts but the perfect condit 
still far off. 

Item 7 as regards waste, we must take the libert 
doubt. The United States has long been known 
of the most wasteful of nations, both with its raw 
terial and its by-products. Even a casual reading 
book Waste in Industry will enlighten the over-optimist ! 
and we doubt very much if the country has reformed 
pletely in the past few years. Item 8 is true of some 0! 
the best and largest companies, but can hardly be 
generally true. 

Reason 9, stating that Americans encourage res 
with magnificent intelligence causes us only to w 
where the authors have obtained their informatiot 
few outstanding examples can be cited of powerful, ) 
minded corporations who have seen the value of res 
and actually made it pay. The General Electric Com 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Anaconda Copper 
Company, the Western Electric Company, and othe: 
be cited as examples. On the other hand, we ha’ 
outstanding example of one of the most powerful 
chemical companies, which only a year or two ago 
lutely abolished its research department, and the 
example of many other corporations who will not 


Zine Institute proposes “zinc coated” for 


Tt: 


l¢ 


tance by the trade; witness the term 


1926 


esearch. We do not mean to be pessimistic and 
ow that the respect for research and the belief 
mate value, is growing—but not very fast. The 
hservers should have conferred with some of our 
iniversities and other research institutions before 
so light-heartedly at their last conclusion. 
‘s are of course, due to these two young men, who 
en us through rose-colored glasses, for their 
ess to see the good points of foreigners, a quality 
its absence in a large number of our visitors. 
r, they have pointed out, delicately, the ideals to 
\merican manufacturers should work and probably 
ing. The fact that these ideals have not yet been 
attained is no disgrace, but there should be no 
n of effort. Perfection is still ahead of us. 


NAMES FOR ALLOYS 


the most irritating questions, just as irritating 
is it has ever been, is the question of alloy nomen- 
and it shows few, if any, signs of improvement. 
reat extent this is caused by the complexity forced 
ie industry by the fact that there is almost no limit 
number of metals that can be compounded into an 
By permutations and combinations the number of 
Actual 
on the market and obtainable do reach into many 
ds. How can we name them all simply and 


alloys will reach well into the millions. 


fact of the matter is that we do not. Most alloys 
present named, not for their constituents, but for 
nventor with some name which seems attractive to 
who are interested in it. Such names vary from the 

less to the misleading, but at best they are a 
most trade abuses, this condition cannot be traced 
individuals nor can it be blamed upon them. It is 
ition which came about because of the absence of 
control, and this unified control was an impossible 
to expect in such a trade. In other words, the 


tion has just “growed” and it is nobody’s fault. 
is does not mean, however, that it should be allowed 


on growing, and as a matter of fact, such organiza- 


as the American Society for Testing Materials have 


cognizance of the condition and have taken steps to 
ve it. It is a long distance however, between a 
mendation from a technical society and general 
“nickelene” for 
silver, formerly German silver. As a matter of 
nickelene” itself is not perfect and “nickel-brass”’ 
be much more accurate. What to do with alloys 
contain four or five constituents is still another 
and the task looms up in enormous proportions. 
thing however, can be done and done well, and that 
standardization of the names of raw materials. 
is no reason why zinc should be spelter, and event- 


we have no doubt that it will cease to be spelter, but 


Nor is there any excuse for the 
S. S. Tuthill, secretary of the American 
“galvanized,” 

suggest that even this can be improved upon by 
rm “plated” instead of “coated,” in the interests of 
tency. We have tin plate, copper plate, and silver 

Why not zinc plate? Probably lead would also 
inder this category if much of it were used in flat 


simply be zinc. 
alvanized. 


job is perhaps too large and varied to tackle all at 
but these basic names can and should be clarified 
ttled once and for all. With this as a foundation, 
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further improvements can be made with less difficulty, if 
steady and unremitting effort is applied. 





y 








It seems that almost every new advance in scientific 
methods and equipment depends upon the use of metals. 
The sensational flight to the north pole by Lieut. Byrd, 
U.S. N., was made in an airplane of which Duralumin, an 
aluminum alloy was a most important structural material. 
Without it the plane would have been impossible to handle 
for such a flight. 

The similar, though longer, trip of the airship Norge was 
made possible by the lightness and strength of the Dur- 
alumin framework. It is perhaps too much to say that 
aluminum was responsible for these extraordinary con- 
quests but it is not too much to say that without non- 
ferrous metals, corrosion resisting, light, strong and work- 
able, aircraft would never have been where it is to-day. 

The latest development in marine engineering, the rotor 
ship, will be also partially dependent upon aluminum. A 
communication from the designer of that ship, Anton 
Flettner, states that in the future all of the rotors will be 
made of thin aluminum sheets, with the exception of some 
very cheap and rough constructions such as might be 
used in barges. They will use a new aluminum alloy 
similar to Duralumin but considerably cheaper. Aside 
from the rotors and pivots, other metal parts on the vessels 
will be the same as are generally used in marine work; 
which means large quantities of brass and bronze. 

This is the Age of Alloys, with metals in the van. 


WASTING METALS 


The waste metal trade is a large one, but we often 
wonder if the wasted metal activities are not even larger. 
Reading the reports of the discoveries made by Howard 
Carter in Egypt in the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, one is 
struck by the vast quantities of valuable, useful and beauti- 
The excuse that this 
practice produced art is hardly valid since this art could 
just as easily have been applied above ground and left 
there. . 

It may be said that these things happened thousands of 


ful objects—buried underground. 


years ago, and that we have outgrown them. But a glance 
in any funeral parlor and a view of the bronze and silver, 
and possibly gold, caskets will soon correct that impression. 
Metals are useful and valuable objects, and it is no de- 
secration to the dead to say that metals can be employed 
much more effectively and helpfully above ground than 
underground. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Output of Primary Lead and Lead Pigments in 1925. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Mine Production of Crude Platinum in 1925. 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
3y Frank C. Schrader. 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Secondary Metals in 1924. By J. P. Dunlop. 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Lead in 1924. By C. E. Siebenthal and A. Stoll. 5 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Department 


Antimony in 1924. 5 cents. Depart- 


De- 


5 cents. 


cents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE and DISCUSSION 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY ass: 
responsibility for statements made therein 


ADMIT ASSISTANT FOREMEN PLATERS 








To the Editor of THe METAL INDUSTRY: 

[ am an assistant foreman plater. Am I eligible for member- 
ship to the A. E. S? I have been given to understand that I am 
not; that only those with one year’s experience as foreman platers 
are entitled to membership. This little unfair to me, 
| the younger generation of platers will be 
the men to carry on after the plater of today quits, and I think 
We want to 
where he 


seems a 
cspecially as we ot 


we should be given every assistance. 
he left off, 
be running in circles, 


carry on where 
began, which would 
getting no place, never at any time attaining 
Mr. Mesle’s publicly stated ideal, the Improvement of the Art ot 
Electro- Plating. 


not beginning again 


B. W. Sace. 


Binghamton, N. Y., April 25, 


1926. 


To B. W 

It is unfortunate that the laws of the American Electro-Platers’ 
Society, as they now stand, prevent you from being eligible for 
membership in the society. If it were possible for me to change 
should do so because I can visualize a 
greater society by accepting assistant foremen who would be true 
to its precepts and work intelligently for its aims. 


»age 


this condition I certainly 


[his much desired result must come some day if the society is 
to continue to grow. I requested THE METAL INDUSTRY to 
publish your letter as a plea for the assistant foreman plater, for 
membership in the A. E. S. 


have 


CHARLES H. PROCTOR. 


New York, May 15, 1926 


js 

New 
Transactions of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
962 pages and 455 pages. Price, payable in 
$6 to $8 per volume, depending upon the binding. 
For sale by THe Meta INpbustTrRY. 

Part I (962 pp.) the annual the 
standing committees of the Society, together with the discus- 
the annual 
Non-Ferrous Metals, Coatings, 
Metallography, including a report on Metal 
Radiography and X-ray Crystallography; Methods of Testing 
and Nomenclature and Definitions; 83 tentative standards 
which have either been revised or are published for the first 
time; annual address of the President and the annual Report 
of the Executive Committee. 

Part II (454 pp.) contains 26 technical papers with discus- 
These contain valuable 


in two volumes 


advan e.. 


contains reports of 35 of 


sion thereon at meeting. They include reports of 


Committees on Preservative 


Thermometers, 


information on results of investi- 
gations by experts in the field of engineering materials includ- 
the fatigue of metals, the effect of temperature on the 
properties of metals and investigations on the corrosion of 
metals 

Psychology in Advertising, by Albert T. Poffenberger. 

\. W. Shaw Company. 660 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, payable in advance, $6. 
Meta INDUSTRY. 

In this comprehensive and authoritative book, the author, an 
associate professor at Columbia University, New York, takes 
up the application of psychology to advertising from the point 
of view of the consumer and regards his human desires and 
the satisfaction of them as the pivotal points upon which all 
advertising methods should turn. 

The author explains clearly these complex desires and out- 
lines specifically their proper utilization for effective advertis- 


sion 


ing 


Pub- 


lished by Size 5% x 8% 


inches For sale 


by Trt 


ing. Step by step, he shows just how human desires can be 
reached and satisfied by advertising appeals; describes in de- 
tail how these desires can be measured, tells what and when 


éach method should be employed; and analyzes in a practical 
manner the use of the questionnaire for determining the con- 





Books | 


es ho 


- HEAT CONDUCTIVITY OF METAL: 


M 





To the Editor of THE Meta INbuUsTrRY: 

On page 182, of the May issue of Metrar INnpustry, 
an article on Monel metal and substitutes. The write 
ticularly interested in the cupro-nickel alloy consisting 
cent copper, 38 per cent nickel and 2 per cent pure n 
Is is possible for you to put the writer in touch witl 
cern that rolls this material in sheets? We would thank 
any information submitted in this matter. 

From time to time the writer has noted items on speci 
and materials in your magazine. There is one propert 
metals which is usually omitted and in which many indu 
vitally interested, our’s being one. The item to which 
reference is the heat conductivity of the metal. With tl 
facturer of refrigerators and other heat insulating equipn 
kind of metal which enters into the construction of the 
equipment, has considerable to do with the efficiency of tl 
ment, For instance, in the manufacture of our all metal 
steel in the neck of the bottle, of t me 
thickness as a neck made of 30 per cent nickel silver, t 
made with the steel neck has not as good insulating qu 
the bottle made with the 30 per cent nickel silver neck. 
concerns who manufacture sheets from steel and other met 
any information on the heat conductivity of their meta I 
seems to the writer that this matter should be brought ' 
tention of the manufacturers so that they could provide 
data on the heat conductivity of the metals which they 

STANLEY INSULATING Comp 
H. M. Bapcer, Superint: 
Great Barrington, Mass., May 11, 1926. 


bottles, if we use 





sumer’s interests, preferences, prejudices, and brings 
how to tabulate and interepret replies. 

The scope and arrangement of this book are partial g 
gested by some of the chapter headings: The Questi 
\ttention to Advertising; Attention and Repetition of 
tisements; Attention and Location of an Advertisemet 
tention Value of Color and Illustration; Memory of A¢ 
ments; Method of Measuring the Memory Value of 
tisement; Knowledge of Trade Names; Group and Cla 
ference in Relation to Advertising. 

The book is directed to no special trade or industry, | 
be valuable to those handling advertising in any line 

The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. B 
Hamilton. Published by Longmans Green & Compan) 


52 x 8%, 388 pages. Price, payable in advance, $6.00 

sale by THe Meta INnpustrY. ! 
This book deals with the history of brass and coppet N 

tries in England, from their foundation in Elizabet! 


to the end of the eighteenth century. It seems that 
1500’s, no brass was made in England. The establish: 
this industry was due to the work of some German ca 
and workmen. 

The record of the early struggles of this industry, its 
tion from concessions to government monopolies and 
free competition, forms an intensely interesting and 
while page in industrial history, especially for us in thi 
try who have inherited what these English and Germa: 
eers built. It is well known, of course, that the brass it 
in this country was founded with the aid of English 
and workmen. It took until the early part of the eig! 
century to the home markets. After that, ex ng 
began and British brass and copper products appear¢ 
parts of the world. 

Topics of particular interest are are follows: State | 
agement and German Enterprise; Abuse of Legal M 
and the Decay of Privileged Companies; Private Ent 
and the Revival of the Industries; Birmingham and the 


cover 
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Trades; Amalgamation and Combination; Ascend- 
rmingham; Markets and Commercial Organization; 
| Employment. 

s; and copper man who has anything more than a 
nterest in his trade, should be without this book. 

spraying. By F. H. Turner and M. F. Budgen. Pub- 
Charles Grifin & Company. Size 6x9, 175 pages. 
yable in advance, $6.50. For sale by THe MertTaL 


Meta 


ject of metal spraying has long interested the metal 
les and has been described and commented upon in 
le references scattered throughout the technical and 
press. This is, however, so far as we know, one of 
comprehensive works published on this subject. 
spraying, while at first a curiosity and trick, has 
ound new fields of usefulness. At first it was thought 
ain field would be the covering of non-metallics and 
terials difficult to plate, but it has since found wide 
n in coating tanks and steel structures, etc., because 
te of speed at which metal can be laid and the ease 
ch it can be manipulated. In spite of its early hard- 
mmon to every new development, it is unquestionable 
| spraying is here to stay and will grow. 
of particular interest in the book are as follows: 
mpts at metal spraying (including pulverization and 
ing of powdered metals); gas heated and electrically 
ire sprayers; the modern metal spraying apparatus; 
tion and efficiency; the nature of sprayed metal; com- 
of metal sprayed process with other methods of 
verings; applications of metal spraying. 
Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers. By S. P. Wilson. 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 
iyable in advance, $3.00. 


Pub- 
Size 6x 9, 213 pages. 
For sale by THe METAL 


icquer industry is one of the remarkable industries of 
nd its rapid growth seems to be only a forerunner of 
lopment to follow. The automobile industry and the 


velty field have contributed greatly, but the desire of 
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the consumer for attractive as well as useful articles has been 
the largest single factor. 

The book is particularly timely as it covers, for the first 
time, in the form of an authentic text book a considerable 
amount of accurate information just when the demand for such 
information is very strong. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
raw materials which are as follows: pyroxylin, solvents, non- 
solvents, plasticisers, gums and rosins, pigments and dyes. 

Part two includes bronzing liquids and leather dopes; metal 
and wood lacquers; lacquer enamels; the application of pyroxy- 
lin solutions; miscellaneous analytic methods. 

Charts and Graphs. By Karl G. Karsten. ‘Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Size 6 x 9, 724 pages. Price, payable in 
advance, $6.00. For sale by THe Mera INpusTrRY. 

Charts are one of the latest development in statistics and 
because of the fact that they put life into these statistics, they 
have grown in use to an extraordinary extent, even in business 
circles which are known to be reluctant to adopt “new-fangled” 
ideas. In recent years, business men have learned to appre- 
ciate the value of statistics, and as a result, the chart, which 
tells them at a glance what they would have to extract by 
hard work from tables, has grown very popular. 

This book, which by the way, is profusely illustrated, covers 
the whole subject from every angle; in other words, forms a 
reference work on charts and graphs. It includes principles, 
diagrams, classification charts, route charts, and composite 
charts, under the heading Non-Mathematical. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to pie charts, bar charts, curves, progress charts, 
summary charts, silhouette charts, etc. 

\nother section on advanced charts is included more for 
the statistical expert. Higher mathematics are employed in 
determining such charts, which incidentally include three di- 
mensional figures. 

The book is a very valuable reference work to include in the 
library of individuals or business firms which have found it 
necessary to employ charts in condensing and clarifying sta- 
tistical information. 





An Atomic Picture of Duralumin and Its Crystal Structure. 
ert J. Anderson. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Institute, April, 1926. 

Wheel Making Progress. Reprint of an article by Walter 
f Philadelphia, Pa.. on Progress in the Manufacture 
ling Wheels. Abrasive Industry, August, 1925. 

High-Power Metallography. By Francis F. Lucas. Some 
Developments in Photomicrography and Their Prac- 
plication to Metallurgical Research. sell Telephone 

Inc., New York. 

Orientations of Crystals in Electrodeposited Metals. By 
1 M. Bozorth. An X-Ray Method of Finding Pre- 
rientations of the Crystals in Metal Surfaces. Bell 
ne Laboratories, Inc., New York. 

Rapid Detection of Small Amounts of Aluminum in Certain 

Non-ferrous Materials. By G. E. F. Lundell and H. B. 

! s. Reprinted from Industrial and Engineers Chem- 
1. 18, No. 1, page 60, January, 1926. 

Possibilities of Chromium and Cadmium Plating in the Pack- 

ing Industry. 3y C. H. Humphries, consulting engineer, 
Can Company, Chicago. 
ubject was covered in a talk given before the Operat- 
¢ Section of the Institute of American Meat Packers, held 
igo, October 16, 1925. Mr. Humphries reported the 
‘f comparative tests between specimens of iron plated 
dmium, cadmium and nickel, nickel, zinc (electrolytic, 
and sherardizing) and chromium. 

Metallic Zine Powder as a Paint Pigment. By H. A. 
1 W. A. McKim. 
is a research bulletin of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
‘ew York City. The conclusions are as follows: 

a rust inhibitive metal primer it is at least equal to 
er high grade commercial primer. Ordinary finish 


tories, 


Nel- 


nts adhere to it and give the maximum of service. 
also makes a grey finish paint with a very high hiding 
It holds 


hat completely covers any surface in one coat. 


its color and does not crack upon exposure to the atmosphere. 
3. Its peculiar property is that although the surface is hard 
enough to shed dirt readily, the film maintains its distensibility 
over long periods of time. This is perhaps due to an anti- 
oxident effect of the metallic zinc. This property makes zinc 
dust especially useful in repainting over old paint that is badly 
cracked and must be firmly held in place. 

4. The saine properties make it an excellent primer for re- 
fractory woods, galvanized iron, sheet zinc and other surfaces 
that usually cause painting troubles due to poor adherence. 
5. The optimum amount of zinc oxide to use with zinc dust 
for ordinary painting purposes is 10 per cent to 25 per cent by 
weight of the pigment. For priming iron and steel, about 20 
per cent zinc oxide is recommended. 

6. Ordinary raw and boiled linseed oil vehicles give excel- 
lent results. 

7. It is easy to prepare. Zinc dust needs only to be stirred 
in dry oil or with oil and zinc oxide paste. 

8. With ordinary oil vehicles, zinc dust does not “cake” 
hard in the bottom of the container. Adding zinc oxide keeps 
it from settling. : 

9. Hydrogen gas is slowly generated by the reaction be- 
tween the finely divided metallic zinc in the zinc dust and any 
free acid in the vehicle. Hence, only oil of low acid number 
can be used as the vehicle, if the material is to be stored in 
sealed containers, and acid driers, particularly, must not be 
used. Zinc dust-zinc oxide pastes made with a minimum of 
low acid raw linseed oil (about 6-7 per cent) are practically 
free from this difficulty. 

10. Pastes and paints made with zinc dust do not “skin” 
readily and can be very conveniently stored in containers with 
air vents, so that for practical purposes the acidity of the 
vehicle used is not a vital matter. 

11. No gas formation has been detected when zinc dust 
is mixed with typical lacquer enamel vehicles. 


12. This paint costs considerably less than red lead paint. 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


s<oc > EDITORS JJESSE L. JONES, Metallurgical 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS ) witLIAM J. PETTIS. Rolling Mill 


BLACK ON ALUMINUM 


().—Can you give me a rmula tor a black finish on aluminum 
is the one we have does not stand up any length of time. It 
does not matter if it is a dull finish as we will lacquer for gloss 

Al there a good hard lacquer on the market for steel: one 
| ! nar easi 

\ [he best results are obtained when the aluminum is black 
1 lated to prod ick fini Phe irface s ld the 
be ered to protect it from abrasi 1 friction ashe follow 
1 mula should e the de ed resul 

Water gallor 
Nickel chlorid 6 ¢ 
\mmonium « ( 
Sodium chloride 2 

IR chelle ilt 

Zine chloride - 

Use hot water in prep the solution in the order given 
Us ckel anode Ita to | Any of the lacquer manu 
i er ulvertising 1 | Mt iL { TR sh ld ( ible t 
f u with a lacq it will be hard and durable Ce 
> | em 3.530 


O.—Would you kindly furnish me with formule for brass 
platis small iron and steel articles in plating barrel. Would 
: 
like to get plated articles out of solution bright and clear t 
eliminate sawdust churning after plating; all iron castings giv 
flas] of copper he f re entern rass § luti 

\.—The following formula should give you a satisfactory brass 





on and steel that will be 


deposit on it bright when the articles come 
from the mechanical barrel solution. If necessary, for more rapid 
deposits, the proportions may be increased 25 to 50 per cent. 
Water 1 gallon 
Sodium cyanide 7 ozs 
L_opper cyanide 4 ozs 
Zine cyanide ; na 1%4 ozs. 
Bisulphite of soda 2 ozs 
Aqua ammonia 26 : 14 Oz 
White arsenic, 1% grains, dissolved in 5 grains 
caustic soda; 2 ozs. hot water to be used 
for solution 
ie prepar« the olution use at first, one-third of the total 
amount of water necessary. First dissolve the sodium copper and 
rinc cyanides at 140 deg. F., then add the balance of the water 
cold; then the bisulphate of soda and ammonia and finally the 
ursenic as outlined. The solution will then be ready for operation 
it & olts Anodes should be of soft sheet or cast brass, free 
from lead: 80% copper and 20% zinc produces a satisfactory cast 


anode alloy —C. H. P. Problem 3,531 


FINISHING WHITE GOLD 


in January for white 


come out as bright as I 
like it, for when the white gold and platinum top flexible bracelet 

I | hard t 
for the 
out in after they are through soldering, 
white finish 


©.—Received the formula you sent me 


] 


gold strip solution. It does not | 


would 

come to me trom t 

as ofl 

jewelers to boil their work 

and could you tell me what to use to make a dull 

on the bracelets as they do not like them too bright 
\ Che 


mitted to you was n 


e jeweler they are so black it is very 


Could you kindly send me a good formula 


white gold electro stripping solution formula sub 
scale If you are 


the results 


intended to remove fire 

this purpose, then naturally 
satisfactory so far as a bright finish as would pre 
sumably result if the fire first removed. Prepare a 
pickling solution as follows and operate it at 160-180 deg. 7. It 
will remove the first scale in a few minutes. 


using the solution for 
are not as 


scale is 





W. J. REARDON, Foundry. 
W.L. ABATE, Brass Finishing 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 


CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Platin; 
P. W. BLAIR, Mechanical 


emica 


Water pha aan 


Sulphuric acid .... | 
Bichromate of soda 


lo produce a semi-lustre finish you will have t 


Try using soft buffs, 
speed of 


buffing. sheepskin or ( 
it as low a rotation as possible For tl 


medium use stearic acid to replace the usual rouge 
lhe bracelets should first be cut down with tripoli 1 
smooth surface. Then cleanse the bracelets and polis] 
lustre finish as outlined. The finish should equal the 
Butler or Shefheld silver plate finisl C. H. ¥.. Frobl 








GOLD CHLORIDE 


Q.—What is the 

good trisalyt: 

\.—Gold trisalyt is a 
sentially of 40 
incorporated with a 


best method of making gold ch 
Also fine gold? 
patented combination. It « 


er cent fine gold converted to a cyanid 


sodium cyanide and a sulphite i 
Ly gold 


imount 


combination. The material is greatly used in 
lution may be 
of he 
is usually added to the solution so prepared. 
24 K. gold 


To prepare gold chloride, dissolve in aqua regia, pr 


prepared with the material in 


per gallon t water and upwards \n equal amount 
| | ] 


Fine gold ' 


» muriatic acid and 2 parts pure nitric acid 
The gold to be converted to a chloride should be pl 
rtl dish, heated in hot watet 


earthenware evaporating 
regia should be added in small amounts to just dissoly 


Do not add an excess. Evaporate the lution of 
| 


until it becomes syrupy; or it may be dissolved i 


precipitated with ammonia 26°, to produce a_ fulmi 


precipitate should then be washed thoroughly several 
time allowing the precipitate to settle down or filter t 
through filtering paper. The fulminate, 1 

so always keep it under water until used, or d 


odium cyanide solution. 


when <¢ 


ie. Te 
pl Sive 

You can buy sodium gold cya 
can be used to the best advantage in preparing gold 
C. H. P. Problem 3,533 


GOLD ON VULCANIZED RUBBER 


().—Would you please be so kind as to give me an 
method and a formula for a solution satisfactory for plat 
n a vulcanized hard rubber base? 

A —To gold plate hard rubber surfaces, it 
the rubber with 





is advisabl. 
a thin coat of regular rubber cement, tl 
thoroughly a very finely precipitated metallic silver pov 
is is used for preparing silver paints for the basis for d 
silver upon glass. 

When the silver coating is dry and hard, gold can b 
direct. A gold solution for this purpose should contai 
than 1 oz 
amount of 


of sodium cvanide per gallon of water, and 
sodium gold cyanide and 
hard 


4 oz. of sodium 
If the then the 
should If not, then graphite or a mixture of 
and copper bronze may be used to replace the silver 
The graphite or copper bronze surface when dry 

should be copper plated in a solution prepared as follows 
1 gallon; copper sulphate, 134 Ibs 
soft sheet 


i B. ¥, 


rubber is for dental work, above 


be used 


sulphuric acid, 4 ozs 
After copper plating, gold plate as 
3,534 


copper. 


Problem 


PLATING HEADLIGHT REFLECTORS 


Q.—What is the best method to use in plating brass 
brass headlight reflectors? I plate them ten minutes in m 
strike, run them twenty minutes in my silver and buff 


















Ty 1926 
ishing. Can I use a mercury strike and is it more sure 

ng from the nickel? 

methods used by manufacturers of automobile lamp 

ide of brass are as follows: 

wn the brass reflector with tripoli, then follow up 
buff. 

nse with alkaline cleaners and regular cyanide dip. 

<e in the nickel solution just long enough to obtain a 
ght nickel finish. 

h the reflectors thoroughly, after nickel plating, in cold 
strike quickly in the following silver strike solution. 


] 


Ica] ] I 


Water ee eee, PS 1 gallon 

Se ere 96-98% 8 ozs. 

Silver cyanide.. : 1% 02. 

CAI IES cia ivan pssnd hike oe ly Oz. 

et steel or nickel as anodes. Voltage 5 to 6 

int is to use a high current for about ten to twenty 


then remove and plate in the regular silver solution for 
remove, wash in cold and hot waters; dry out and 
Use a very soft buff, well combed out; the polishing 
lamp black and powdered rouge; 2 
part of the latter mixed to a paste with 
1 minute amount on the 
on the buff wheel. 
se methods you can produce results just as 
lamp manufacturers. The secret is to cover 
quickly as possible with silver. 
this class of product.—C. H. P. 


I parts of the 
| 
N 


erosene oil. 
reflector. It is not necessary 
good as 
the nickel 

Mercury i [ 
Problem 3,53 


POOR NICKEL PLATE 


ive been having trouble with my nickel plating. I use 

of nickel salts in a gallon of water; 2 ozs. boric acid; 

table salts. I plate for five minutes and then burnish 

rel. I use burnishing barrel soap and steel balls. The 
listers and turns black. 

You do not mention whether you use single or double nickel 


the preparation of your nickel solution. In any event, 
following additions to remedy your trouble of peeling of 
kel deposit. Add 4 ozs. Epsom salts and %4 oz. of 75% 
id per gallon of solution. If you are unable to secure 


id then use muriatic acid, but only % oz. per gallon. If 
ling still continues, add hydrogen peroxide. If your solu- 
100 gallons or more, add half pint of the hydrogen peroxide 
hen the balance. If the peeling is not overcome in the 

time when you tumble the nickel plated articles, use 
to 3%4 ozs. per gallon of water. 

y this solution: 





soap 
If you cannot get soap 


i ee A Pe ae en oe ee ne 1 gallon 
TA Rs oleh. wialinad anal ere et 
Sodium cyanide saa phar tached per a 


, soap.—C. H. P. 


STATUARY BRONZE FINISH 


uld you kindly inform us of the formula used to give 
1 statuary bronze finish? 


m1 


The basis of statuary bronze finishes upon brass or bronze 
pper deposit either from a cyanide copper solution, or an 
pper solution; for formula, see Platers’ Wrinkles. 

the copper deposit has been obtained, it should be scratch- 

down with a soft brass wire scratch-brush, which should 
wet. The brushing water should contain 2 ozs. bicarbon- 
oda per gallon of water. 

\fter brushing, the bronze tablet should be immersed in either 
tion consisting of water 1 gallon; polysulphide 
180 deg. F., or water 1 gallon; sulphide of barium 
potash 1 oz.; temperature 180 deg. F. 
tablet should be colored to a dark brownish bronze, then 
1; washed in cold and boiling hot and dried in 
od’ sawdust. Afterwards scratch-brush dry with 
ire brush to bring out the rich dark red background. The 
tablet should, when the finish has removed from 
and letters by emery wheel polishing with 180 deg. emery 

the natural bronze, be lacquered or waxed as may be 

lesirable to protect the finish. 
procedure should be as follows: 

the tablet is ready for finishing, the surface should be 


4 O£.; 


4 ozs 


waters; 


a soft 


been 
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either sand blasted or acid dipped to bring up the natural color 
of the bronze metal. 

Polishing should now be applied to the border and letters, 100°, 
120° and 180 


emery. 
Cleanse copper plate and oxidize as outlined. Brush to finish. 
Polish border and letters. Lacquer or wax to protect finish 


Experiment with small plates first, preferably cast metal plates. 
—C. H. P. Problem 3,537. 


SATIN BLACK NICKEL 


Q.—Kindly advise us of the best method of processing steel 
to be plated satin black nickel finish. Also one or more formule 
tor such a black nickel finish. 


\.—To produce a satin black nickel finish on steel, the follow- 
ing methods will have to be used. 

| ‘Ty > * 

1. The steel must be free from grease, rust or surface scale. 


The satin finish should be produced by sand blasting. 

2. After sand blasting the surface should be lightly cleansed 
then nickel plated just long enough to cover the sand blasted 
surface uniformly. 

3. After nickel plating, then wash the articles thoroughly and 


black nickel plate in the following solution as a low voltage ™% 
to 1. Volt until a uniform black color results. 

Watee sivacsia 0k aan eek B adk 1 gallon 

Nickel chloride .O OZS. 

Ammonium chloride .........0.secee. 6 ozs 

Sodium chloride .. oy Ee selene eee 

Rochelle salts .. ic r'eh'e: a cat alata eek tei carn 

Zine chloride ... divans beak bacing oe 

Anodes, cast nickel.......... voce cee eos %e 


After black nickel plating and washing and drying out the steel 
articles they should be lacquered to protect the finish. Other 
formule for black nickel plating can be found in Platers’ Wrinkles. 


C. H. P. Problem 3,538. 
STRIPPING NICKEL 
©.—Can you give us a formule or manner for cleaning nickel 


deposit from steel wire hooks and baskets: 

A.—The old method of removing excessive deposits of nickel 
from hooks, frames and plating baskets was to hammer the nickel 
until it cracked and flaked off. The new method is to use an 
electro-strip. The hooks, frames or baskets are made 
in the strip. The cathode is a sheet of copper that entirely sur- 


the anode 


rounds the inside of the receptacle used for stripping The 
results are then just the reverse of plating. 
Electro Strip 

Sulphuric acid.............9 parts by measure 

MEE sous ea 25 FF ema en aa ..1 part 

Glycerin...1 0z. to every gallon of the acid and water 

This method is used very extensively in the Middle West. We 

presume you make up your plating baskets from wire cloth 
entirely. Why not make the frame of hardwood 3%” to 4%” thick? 


Put the wire cloth on the bottom of the wooden frame, then make 
your hook connections to carry the current to connect with the 
wire cloth. The could be fastened with the 
staples, etc —C. H. P. Problem 3,539. 


hooks frame with 


TUMBLING BRASS 


O.—Please give me some information in regards to tumbling 


small rough brass castings, so as to get a smooth surface. 
A.—Small brass castings can be tumbled to produce a fairly 


smooth finish in water and sand stone chips, or a good sharp 
sand. <A little soda ash may be added to the water. After 
tumbling in the sand and water, then re-tumble in a solution 
consisting of 

WOME: cdPac uae s nepeal ea ...-l gallon 

GIONS) . irs camatndsack thew ue 3 ozs 

Sodium cyanide .......... iii cnk ees ee OR 


If a still brighter finish is required, tumble dry in sole leather 
chips to which is added a little dry lime as the polishing medium. 
Problem 3,540. 


—C. H. P. 
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1,579,481. April 6, 1926. Light Aluminum Alloy and Method 
of Producing Same. Victor Evers Hybinette, Monrovia, Calif. 

\ light aluminum alloy consisting of over 90 per cent alumi- 
num, and the remainder consisting mainly of nickel and metals 
of the chromium group, in the proportion of about 0.50 per 
cent to 3.0 per cent nickel and from about 0.25 per cent to 1.50 
per cent metals of the chromium group. 

1,580,198. April 13, 1926. Process of Producing Coated or 
Other Thin Metallic Sheets. Herbert Champion Harrison, 
Lockport, i. Be 

The method of producing thin 
metallic sheets which comprises 


a depositing a layer of ductile metal 

—/ JT_& electrolytically upon a cathode 

I rt pd sheet, then subjecting the com- 
AY pound sheet thus formed to a 


working operation applied pro- 
gressively, thereby loosening the deposited layer from the 
cathode sheet, and then stripping the layer from the cathode 
sheet 

1,580,443. April 13, 1926. Gold Alloy. Thomas P. Shields, 
New York. N. Y., assignor to Shields & Moore, a firm con- 
sisting of Thomas P. Shields and G. A. Moore, New York, 
N. Y 

An alloy containing not substantially below 70 per cent of 
gold, much smaller but substantially proportions of both iron 
and of nickel, the two latter amounting to not less than 15 
per cent of the alloy, and the iron being over half the amount 
of nickel, and a still smaller amount of a deoxidizer, such 
deoxidizer being a solid element which readily forms a solid 
oxid of the type AQO,, such alloy being of a whitish color, and 
such alloy being free from other noble metals. 

1,580,444. \pril 13, 1926. Metallic Alloy. Thomas P. 
Shields, New York, N. Y., assignor to Shields & Moore, a firm 
consisting of Thomas P. Shields and G. A. Moore, New York, 
N. Y 

\n intermediate alloy consisting of 1 to 10 parts of chro- 
mium 24 to 50 parts of copper, 10 to 30 parts of zinc, together 
with some silver but not substantially above 15 parts thereof. 

1,580,445. April 13, 1926. Gold Alloy. Thomas P. Shields, 
New York. N. Y., assignor to Shields & Moore, a firm con- 
sisting of Thomas P. Shields and G. A. Moore, New York, 
N. Y 

\n intermediate alloy consisting essentially of: chromium 
0.1 to 2 parts, copper 24 to 50 parts, and zinc 10 to 18 parts. 

1,580,779. April 13, 1926. Coating Textiles with Metal. 
George Crompton, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 

The process of coating a textile with an adhering amalgam, 
which consists in causing a coating of non-mercuric metal to 
be deposited on said textile, and then bringing the coating in 
contact with mercury 

1,580,887-1,580,891. April 13, 1926. Apparatus for Coating 
and Treating Metallic Materials. Joseph L. Herman, Peoria, 
Ill., assignor to Midland Manufacturing Company, Peoria, III. 

\pparatus comprising in combination means for continu- 
ously coating a metallic article and means for continuously 
heat-treating the coated article so combined that the article 
passes directly from the coating means to the heat-treating 
means. Other patents cover the details of various parts of 
this mechanism 

1,581,188. April 20, 1926. Process of Eletrodepositing Chro- 
mium and of Preparing Baths Therefor. Colin G.. Fink, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Chemical Treatment Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

\ method of electrodepositing chromium from solutions of 
chromic acid, comprising reducing chromic acid at the cathode 
in the presence of a catalyst and of a protecting hydrogen film. 

1,581,269. April 20, 1926. Process of Treating Metals to 
Inhibit Excessive Grain Growth. George L. Kelley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor to Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The process which consists in preliminary heating cold 








worked metal to and maintaining the same at a ten 
below that required for annealing and then raising 
perature to said annealing point. 

1,582,037. April 27, 1926. Method of Treating Impure Mo| 
ten Metals. Henry Harris, London, England. 

Process of treating molten metal with a reagent fo: 

of one or more impurities,which comprises using th 
in solution form, heating the same to bring the rea; 
a physical state suited to the desired reaction and t 
an impelling pressure and intermingling said heated 
and molten metal utilizing said pressure to effect o1 
effecting said intermingling. 

1,582,038. April 27, 1926. Apparatus for Treating Impure 
Molten Metals. Henry Harris, London, England. 

In apparatus for the treatment of molten metal, 
bination of a heated container for the molten metal, 
izing chamber so located in the container as to be 
in the molten metal so as to be heated thereby, and n 
supplying a solution of a reagent to said vaporizing « 

1,582,566. April 27, 1926. Method of Coating Metal and 
Other Surfaces. Johann Karl Wirth, Berlin-Charlott 
Germany. 

\ method. for producing a strong coating on solid 
by means of condensation products of phenol and f 
hyde, and of fibrous materials, comprising, applying a tit | 
layer of the condensation product to the surface to 
tected, then applying a layer of fiber to said soatin; 
then completely hardening the coating layer, then th: 
impregnating the said layer of fiber by means of 
densation product after the lowest layer has been con 
hardened, and after the impregnation, completely h 
the said impregnating material. 

1,,582,567. April 27, 1926. Electrode. Victor Yng g 
Branch, N. J., assignor to Manhattan Electrical Supp! 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The method of protecting zinc container electrodes 
cells. against local corrosion, which consists in entire] 
ing the inside surface thereof with a thin film of zin« 
lytically deposited thereon. 

1,582,617. April 27, 1926. Process of Electroplating Metals 
Arnold Mohn, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-f 
James A. Walsh, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The process of electroplating, which consists in et 
a metal in powdered or divided form, mixing therewith 
salt of the metal to be deposited, and applying said 
under moisture and friction to the metal to be plat 
combination acting as a galvanic cell which creates th« 
current for the decomposition and deposition of the m 
tained in the salt. 

1,583,495. May 4, 1926. Method of Refining Lead. 
M. Schleicher, Monterey, Mexico, assignor to America! 
Company, Ltd., New Yor 

The method of refini: 
which comprises mainta 
bath of molten lead, w 
substantially free from 
stance removed as impur 
contact with a reagent 
of absorbing the oxidized 
ties and in the presence of an oxidizing agent, and addi 
containing impurities to be removed to the bath at s 
tially the rate of absorption of the oxidized impurities 
reagent. 








RUST PROOF PATENT SUIT 





The Parker Rust-Proof Company of Detroit, Mich., i g 
the Ford Motor Company for royalties approximating $1 WU 
for alleged infringement of patent in the use of a rust | g 


process. During the hearings in his suit, it was brous 


that the profits of the Ford company for the last seven y¢ 
totalled $526,441,951. 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 





Finishes and Finishing Equipment 





SPRAY EQUIPMENT 





erless Pneumatic Systems, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., build a 

spray equipment for various purposes. This includes 

ins, compressor units, air and varnish heaters, spray 

ressure paint tanks, portable painting machines, fire pro- 
xhaust systems, and condensation and oil removers. 

Sp ties of particular interest to metal finishing shops, are 

iy guns and the various auxiliary equipment necessary 

ise of these guns. Such equipment includes everything 











e instruments, regulators, heaters, etc., to a multi-color 
tank for applying various materials in the spraying 
This tank is made up with four separate compartments, 
ling a different color. In this tank a quick change may 
r 
d 
g 
PEERLESS SPRAY GUN. 
from one material to the other without removing the 
m the pressure tank, thus saving a great deal of time. 
: : ooths and exhaust systems are an important part of the 
f this company. 
atomization is the most important quality claimed for 
; t rless spray gun. Its concentric nozzle and self-centering 
¢ needle breaks up the material. Here air and material 


even dis- 
which may be regulated to any required volume of spray, 

ind or flat. It will regulate also for air spray to dust 
product before applying the finish. 


ronized, it is stated, assuring steady, smooth, 





MULTIPLE HEAD AIRBRUSH 





‘aasche Airbrush Company of Chicago, Ill., has brought 
w multiple head airbrush with special mechanical features. 
laimed to be the first completely interchangeable, quick 
detachable combination, 
round, revolving, float- 
ing, and adjustable fan 
spray airbrush head, 
made with a range of 5 
airbrushes in one. It 
ranges from a strong jet 
of clean air pressure, 
used for dusting off the 
work before painting to 
a fine line graduating in- 





SCH] 


MULTIFLE HEAD 


AIRBRUSH. to a smooth, wide | fan 
spray, 12” to 16” in 
It is claimed that split or uneven sprays do not occur 


s brush and that it floats into perfect alignment with 
valve plunger, eliminating the leakage of paint. 





FINISHER’S GUN 


W. N. Mathews Corporation of St. Louis, Mo., has brought out 
a new finisher’s gun with several special features. The weight of 
the gun has been reduced to a minimum. 


The gun has a cleaning plug on the side which, when it is neces 





MATHEWS FINISHER’S GUN 


removed, a 
solvent poured directly into the side of the gun and blown out 
front, carrying with it all the lacquer that may have been lodged 
in the brush or valve action. 


sary to change the color or clean the gun, can be 








COMPRESSORS 


The Kellogg Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., manu 
factures a complete line of compressors for use in spray painting 


Among these Model EM 





and finishing operations. 
261, single cylinder, 
recommended for 
paint spraying sur- 


compressors 1s 


faces and for use 
with lacquer and 
pyroxylin finishes. 


It contains the dual 
chrome - vanadium 
disc valves, patent- 
ed pump and splash 
lubrication, air 
cleaner and muffler, 


a 


LV 
Na ATH" eee 


self-cleaning check 
valve, pressure re : a 
lease valve and 


condensation cham- 
ber. It 
placement of 8&8 
cubic feet, a press- 
ure of 150 pounds, 
operates at 400 r. 
p. m., and weighs about 900 pounds. 

Other types are Model EM 132 and 142, for spray painting, sand 
blasting, etc. These require 25 
and pressures up to 100 pounds. 


has a dis 





KELLOGG COMPRESSOR 


to 60 cubic feet of air per minute 

























































THE 





DIPPING MACHINE 


C. W. Smith, M. E., of Grand Rapids, Mich., manufactures 
among other specialties, machines for dipping metal parts to apply 
The machine operates so that the parts 
ire immersed and then lifted out of the solution at a steady rate 


uers and enamel, etc. 








— 
wn 
vf 


(i 


a | 


SMITH DIPPIN¢ MACHINI 
and at capacities of tt mm 25,000 to 100,000 pieces pet day Variou 
kinds of wire and metal goods can be handled and the machines 
can be equipped to take care of an almost endless variety of 


ob}« ct 


MOTOR CAR FINISHES 


The Lasco Shellac and Lacquer Company of Baltimore, Md., 
markets a system of motor car finishes which is applied in the 
following fashion: After the old paint has been removed, wash 
with Lasco lacquer wash, then apply either by spray or brush, 
one coat of Lasco metal primer, allowing 24 hours to dry. If 
necessary thin with pure turpentine only. 

Rough sand the metal primer, then apply one coat of Lasco 
sanding surfacer, preferably with a spray [he surfacer should 
also be thinned with pure turpentine only, and be allowed to dry 
for at least & hours. 

The body glaze should be thoroughly sanded and then the 
second and third coats of Lasco sanding surfacer applied, allowing 
the necessary drying time between coats. 

Special precautions should be taken that the job is thoroughly 
clean before spraying with lacquer. First apply a mist coat, al- 
lowing it to set for at least one hour. Then apply the necessary 
number of coats as desired, obtaining a high lustre if desired, by 
rubbing with pumice stone and water, and then polishing with the 
proper materials, such as Lasco Trimite, etc 
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BUTYL PROPIONATE 


Buytl propionate is a solvent applicable in the lacque: 
distributed by Innis, Speiden & Company, New York 


has been developed for the commercial production of 


t 


icid for which raw materials are available in commerci 


ties and butyl propionate is theref 
obtainable. 

The physical characteristics are a 
It is colorless; neutral; does not hyd: 
lacquer; has a relatively high flash p 
hygroscopic; unaffected by light a: 
direct solvent for pyroxylin and mar 
its solvent power is not seriously atte: 
the presence of other solvents; it diss 
most no water and can be manufactured 


inhydrous; its specific gravity is .8669 at 


Its fumes are not dangerous and it 
leave a residual odor. 

The presence of butyl butyrate in the 
which is available at present, to the ¢ 
about 7 per cent, gives additional slower 
properties, insuring the formation of 
tough, pliable film, free from the ora 
effect. This film can be sanded and pol 
a high finish with a minimum of labor, 
a considerable gloss without polishing 
parts a great depth of tone to the col 
absence of water and the slow evaporat 
make the lacquer in which it is used 
to blushing or blooming. 

It is predicted that butyl propion 
solvent which will be used extensively 
manufacture of high grade lacquers 


BAKING OVEN 


Skinner Brothers Manufacturing ‘| 
Inc., with offices in St. Louis, Mo.., 
tories in St. Louis, and Elizabeth, 
building a new revolving door baki 
This oven is built for operation w 


electricity, oil or steam for baking temper 


from 600 to 650 degrees F. It can be 
baking operations on japan, enamé 
dehydrating, et 


It is claimed that the elimination 


opening and closing of doors, due to the revolving door 


f this oven, permits the oven to operate at a saving 


cent in fuel consumption over the old-fashioned oven of t 


cubic content 











terials to be | 
placed on or s 


racks which 
placed at 4-in 
intervals. A 
of the door 
charge wit! 
oven and at 
time removes 
ished bake. 


compared to 
the oven in w 





ing charging 

charging. 
Other « 

furnished by 








SKINNER 


recording thermometers; automatic control regulator 


pany is as 
Grid supporiti 


grids of all 


BAKING OVEN 


tanks; cleaning tanks; conveying trucks; spray heaters 





from grids that 


that the oven t 
ture drops ver 


doors are ope! 





















rass furnaces with automatically regulated electrodes are 


NICKEL COMPARATOR SET 





Manutacturing Company, 4041 South Kedzie Avenue, 
is placing on the market a new nickel comparator 
yzing nickel plating solutions. 
el comparator set is a colorimetric method of deter- 
nickel content of any plating or electro-typing solution. 





NICKEL COMPARATOR SET 


depends solely on the proper 
nickel solutions. 
\ and 


of the 
The use of a color screen for this 
at present they have a patent pending on it. 
with this set are said to have checked with all 
' determining nickel. The acidity or the presence 


neutralization 


; } 
ainea 
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of other salts than those of nickel do not affect the accuracy of 
the set. 

The standard tubes are non-fading and as there is no reagent to 
add there is no upkeep to the set; it is a permanent investment. 
The set is direct reading to the % oz. per gallon and reads between 
4 and 634 oz. per gailon. The 
grams per litre. 


standards are also calibrated in 
Readings are in “metallic nickel.” Operation of 
the set is extremely simple, a test can be run in 30 seconds. 

The set will be exhibited at the 
American Electro-Platers’ society. 


coming convention of the 


LACQUERS AND LACQUER ENAMELS 





The Royalin Flexible Lacquer Company of Long Island City, 
has a line of lacquer and lacquer enamels for 
surfaces which includes the following specialties 

Sanding Metal Surfacer. This surfacer dries in about 20 
minutes and can be wet or dry sanded to a perfectly smooth sur 
face about an hour after it has been applied. No primer is re 
quired and the surfacer should be applied by spray 

Brushing Sanding Surfacer. 
with a brush. 


finishing metal 


This surfacer can be applied 
It takes a half hour to dry and can also be dry or 
wet sanded about an hour after application. 
Clear Lacquer. 
nickel and silver 
Enamels. A line of lacquer enamels in 16 standard colors 


exclusive of blacks and whites 


\ line of metal lacquers for brass, steel, 


POWER DEMAND LIMITATOR 


sburgh Electric Furnace Corporation, 32nd and Putney 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has put out a device called the 
Limitator, the invention of Edward T. 


mpany 


Power 
Moore, president 
wer Demand Limitator is an entirely new piece of 
automatically controlling and limiting the “power- 
“neak-load” or “readiness-to-serve” large 
where the charge for peaks drawn on “readiness-to- 
such a large fixed part of the total power bill as to make 
Demand Limitator well worth while. 
mes very expensive for a power consumer to 
ik for only a few minutes per month and then to con- 
pay the “readiness-to-serve”’ charge, or the demand charge, 
remainder of the month. With the ordinary metering 
at the consumer’s command, it is highly desirable that 
imer should avoid drawing short-time, excessive 
ordinary meter installation it is practically out of the 
r the consumer to watch and regulate the peak de- 
his lk ad 
wer Demand Limitator is said to do automatically what 
customer and the central station would like to have done; 
to limit any unnecessary, unusual, or 
inded 


or type of limitator, or Model 1-A Limitator, has a 


charges on 


draw a 


peaks, 


short-time power 


ter element which is connected to the current and poten- 


formers at the main metering point of the power entrance 
nsumer’s premises and an electro-magnetic mechanism is 
in the machine, which is actuated periodically, depending 
period of the demand, by a set of contacts mounted in a 
totalizing watt-hour meter. 

ng to the illustration, two induction mounted 
mon shaft will be noted. The torsion on the suspending 
aried by the rotating dial indicating the secondary watts, 
ny load setting may be obtained. When power in the 


elements 


eached the amount indicated by the dial setting, movable 


nary contacts co-act, closing the lock-in relay. <A load- 
rotating cam, mounted to engage the trip finger of the 
switch of the integrating mechanism, closes a second 
ich opens the relay of the furnace control panel connecting 
-load adjusting resistances to be connected into the circuit 
furnace regulator panel contact-making ammeters, and 
the power input. The auxiliary clock mechanism 
a demand-period cam, permitting the integrated load 
pre-determined demand period to be secure. 
hove description outlines the use of the Limitator with 
teel furnaces but many other applications are feasible. 


to be controlled, the Limitator may be connected and used practi 
cally the same as with steel furnaces. 
brass furnaces, it is necessary to employ a small motor with gear 
reduction for manipulating the electrodes. It is applicable to 
aluminum reduction furnaces and motors for use in rolling mills 


With hand-operated-control 

















SENIOR MODEL 1A—-MASTER CONTROL FOR 


LIMITATOR 


POWER DEMAND 


1. It will hold down power bills and usually will pay for itself 
out of earnings in two to three months : 

2. It will smooth out the power load and improve the load 
factor by reducing peaks, and thereby improve the voltage regu- 
lation and load factor of the power company’s system 

3. It may be used to control and limit the load on individual 
units as well as the total plant load 

4. It prevents overloads on the system, if so desired 

5. It is simple and reliable and will not give trouble 

6. It is favored (not opposed) by power companies for the 
reason that their regulation and load factor is improved and exces- 
sively high peaks on their system eliminated 
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MILBURN OIL BURNER AND PREHEATER 





In welding many castings, preheating is necessary to 
neutralize expansions and contraction strains or to effect 


economy of gases. Without preheating, complicated castings 


are likely to develop new breaks at points remote from the 
weld after the weld 
itself has been suc- 
cessfully completed 
Large castings will 
absorb a large 


amount of heat from 
the welding flame 
before a local melt 
heat is attained, 


great 


ing 
sO a gas sav- 
ing can be made by 
first preheating the 
entire piece. 

The operations 
that can be perform- 
ed economically and 





advantageously with 
MILBURN PREHEATER p 
an oil burner and 
preheater are very numerous and varied. In foundries, boiler 


SWITCH 


NEW PYROMETER CONTACT 


troubles, in connection with 
pyrometer recorders, the engineers of Charles Engelhard, Inc., 
30 Church New York City, have developed a novel 


mercury contact switch. 


To eliminate electrical contact 


street, 
With this switch there can be no loose 
connections, and dirty contacts and corrosion are impossible. 
[hese accompanying sketches show the switch. It is simply 


a small glass tube containing mercury, a minute quantity of 


oil, and an inert gas. Platinum electrodes pass through the 
glass and are sealed. In position A the mercury makes con 
tact with both of the electrodes, completing the circuit. To 


break the circuit the tube is tilted slightly to position B causing 
the mercury to flow away from the terminals to the other end 
of the tube. 

The maximum angle of tilt required to make the mercury 
flow back and forth is only 15 degrees when operated with 


extreme slowness. When tilted quickly as in actual practice 
in the pyrometer recorder the angle is less. 
the full 
to do the tilting is therefore so slight as to be almost negli 
gible. The switch is claimed to be absolutely fume proof. 
The required number of mercury contacts are all mounted 
side by side within the recorder case, requiring but little spac: 


The switch is very 


small, illustrations being size. The energy required 





POSITTION \ 


POSITION B 


For example, where six records are to be made on one chart 
simultaneously, as is possible with this type of recorder, six 
mercury contact switches are employed. In other words, a 
separate mercury switch is used for each circuit. 

The resistance is only .003 to .004 ohms, and never varies 
from these limits. 


shops, machine and repair shops the uses range fro: 


soldering 


naces, 


etc. 


irons to burners for core 


ovens, 


anne 


The Milburn oil burner and preheater made by 


ander 


Milburn 


Company, Baltimore, 


Md., 


is prin 


signed to give maximum combustion and greatest h« 
quickest possible time, thereby reducing overhead and 
in greater output from men and machinery. It 

atomizing type utilizing economically the cheapest 
crude, fuel, kerosene oil or distillate and compressed 
pressure varying from 50 to 100 pounds. 


Che air supply line serves two purposes. 


Whil 


a direct flow to the burner, the air also maintains 
pressure in the oil storage tank, creating a greate: 
in the oil fuel feed line thus insuring a positive and 


flow of 


both 


oil and air. The flow of 


both 


air an 


through straight-line orifices, unhindered by coils or 
The oil, under pressure, enters the atomizir 


passages. 


ber at 


right 


angles 


to it and in an annular form, 


compressed air flows directly through the center str 
filament of oil and completely atomizing it, then ex 


il 


a venturi-shaped outlet. 
through the 


flame unconsumed. 





The 


S. Wells 


shown in 


rubbing 





i 


BAG HOLDER TRUCK 


wheels and form ample cradle t 


No particles of fuel 


BAG HOLDER TRUCK 


Chicago Manufacturing and Distributing Com 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is marketing a bag | 
the illustration. The truck is so arrang 


operator Cal 
bag in tl 
filling an 
any bags 
necessary it 
of the \ 
The dog 


anced th 


bag is pu 
between the 
the 
automat 
The 
the bag t 
grips. Th 
of the d 


snubbing 


spre ad 


bag. 


bag over t 


irame preve! 


of the bas 


bags can 


the 
flipping of t 


from 


the finger, 


entire weig 


} 


bag is suspet 


one dog. 
The 

permit it t 

adjusted t 


thun 


up to 40 in 


built on a 


Outside m« 


around arc 
the front is 
Small bags 
pended 
clamps. 
can be pla 


fri I 


( 


spreader at 


using the 
twice. Ext 
wrought 11 
used = in 
High wings 
keep the 
carry bags 
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EW ALUMINUM MELTING FLUX 








Smelting Company, Chicago, Ill., announces to the 
has been licensed by Dr, Robert J. Anderson, metal- 
gineer as sole manufacturers of his. new aluminum 
flux is a combination of salts for the purpose of obtain- 
sing agent especially for aluminum and its alloys. 
n of the flux is said to be partly mechanical and partly 
nd effects separation of occluded dross and other sus- 
tter, producing metal generally free from foreign in- 
he usual hard spots of foundry practice consist of hard 
ticles of about the same density as the aluminum alloy. 
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The cost of this flux is said to be approximately 1%c for every 
hundred pounds of aluminum melted. 


CORRECTION 





In our May issues on page 204, it was stated that the new 
Schoop spray gun was developed by Werner Schoop. This was 
in error as the gun is the invention of Dr. M. U. Schoop of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

In our May issue, on page 205, the address of the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company, manufacturers of a new springless vibrator 
for use in the foundry, was given as Branford, Ohio. 


This should 
have been Branford, Connecticut. 


SUPPLY CATALOGS | 





Oil Engines. Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 
Pyrometers. Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wire Rope Handbook. American Cable Company, Chicago, 


Inducto-therm Relay. Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
Electric Ventilation. American Blower Company, Detroit, 
Electric Motors. Fuerst-Friedman Company, Cleveland, 


Steam Economy. Republic Flow Meters Company, Chi- 


Regarding Thread Cutting. National Machinery Company, 


10. 


Period Silver. Benedict Manufacturing Company, East 
Nie 

Electric Heating Equipment. General Electric Company, 

. tady, N. Y. 

Helicoil Sheath Wire Units. General Electric Company, 
dy, N. %. 


Tri-Lok Gratings and Treads. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Automatic Rubber Respirator. 
Newark, N. J. 
Enamels, Equipment and Supplies. Ferro-Enamel Supply 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Crushing, Grinding and 
Company, York, Pa. 
Forging Notes. Forging Machine Talks No. 56. 
Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Cleaning Compounds. 


The Grating Company of 


Hanson and Van Winkle 


Screening Equipment, etc. 
National 


\ report on International compound 


No. 88 and 4B; first sorts potash No. 3; used by A. B. 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tachometers for Recording and Indicating. 
1700. Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Employee Magazines. Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Insurance Company, New York. 

Industrial Capital of Connecticut. Charts showing the im- 
portance of Bridgeport, Conn., as an industrial center. 

Brass Goods and Plumbing Supplies. New official catalog 
of the National Association of Brass Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Refractories. 
and heating 
phia, Pa. 

Platers, Polishers, 
Jewelers’ Supplies. 
Newark, N. J. 

Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Sixth Annual Issue, 1925. American Metal Statis- 
tics, New York. 

Lubricant. A report on International lubricant No. 3 used 
by the Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
International Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brass, Copper and Bronze. General catalog of sheets, tubes, 
rods, wire, rivets, nails, etc., in stock and ready to ship. U. T. 
Hungerford Brass and Copper Company, New York. 

Brass Cleaner. A report of a test on 
pound No. 56 used by 
Kenosha, Wis. 
phia, Pa. 


Stove 


International Chemical Com- 


Catalog No. 


Live 


Kromepatch-Neutragrog hearths for forge 
furnaces. E. J. Lavino and Company, Philadel- 


Metal Workers and Manufacturing 
New general catalog of Wm. Dixon, Ince., 


Bureau of 


Jacobs Conn. 


International 
Manufacturing 
Chemical 


com- 
Frost 


Company, 
International 


Company, Philadel- 








ASSOCIATIONS and SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 





AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


HEAD( 


ARTERS, 140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





rn Color Chart is being distributed, showing the 
ttern colors adopted by the Joint Committee on Pat- 
pment Standardization. This color chart 


\merican Foundrymen’s 


embodies the 
\sso- 
noted. 
hope of the. sponsors and the Joint Committee that the 
led color markings will be followed by all producers and 

The charge for single copies will be 10c., five or more 
Cat h. 


inarkings approved by the 


d the co-operating societies whose names are 


t Committee at present is composed of a general group 
ng the various organizations and is served by three active 
littees, 

irious committees have under consideration questions of 
ded practice which will be presented for consideration 
nvention in Detroit. A few of the suggested recom- 
ractices will cover marking gaged surfaces, types of pat- 
rs, dowel pins for metal patterns and core boxes, dimen- 
fillets, the design of pattern plates, and location and 

of vibrator holes and lugs. 
nal lines of investigation, having for their object the 





simplification 


of sizes in flasks and pattern plates, are being con- 
sidered. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, A. E. S. 


HEADQUARTERS: CARE OF E. L. TANNERT, 2356 WATERBURY AVE. 


[The May meetings of the New York Branch, A. E. §& 
were well attended. One feature of. these meetings was an 
able address by William Voss on the disposition ot copper on 
cellulose and graphite cylinders. Charles F. Beck of Yale & 
Towne, Stamford, Conn., gave a very interesting talk on wel- 
fare work in the brass factory. Royal F. Clark addressed the 
last meeting on modern methods as compared with old time 
processes. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Franklin McStocker, president. Arthur Grinham, 


vice- 
president. John E. Sterling, secretary-treasurer. R. J. 
Liguori, recording secretary. R. Quinn, librarian. Herman 


Ruhlman, sergeant-at-arms. B. Nadel, assistant sergeant-at- 
arms. 
TRUSTEES 


Adolph Stremel, Joseph Minges, T. A. Gardener. 
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DELEGATES 

William Fisher, Philip Morningstar, John E. Sterling. 
ALTERNATES 

Chas. F. Beck, Herman Ruhlman, Adolph Stremel. 


ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
At the Annual Meeting, at Chicago, the electior »§ the follow 


by the Divisions of the Society 


ing omncer Wa announces 
ELECTRODEPOSITION DIVISION 
Works, Perth Amboy, 


( rmat I’. R. Pyne, Raritan Copper 
rma } I sc nh ia ’ ’ \Ay ] ( ) 
iirman I J. Liscomb, al n Ww \\Vinkle ompany 

ecretary- Treasurer M. Rk. Thompson, Bureau of Standards, 


Members-at-Large: Floyd T. Taylor, A. P. Munni 


ng Company, 


Geo. B. Hogaboom, Hanson & Van Winkle Company, 
ewark, N. ] 
gn Representative W. |] Hughes, England 
Bertram Wood, Sout \trica 


\ H W Aten, Netherland 
\. P. Newall, Australia 
ELECTROTHERMIC DIVISION 
Chairman H. M. Williams, Dek Light Company 


Wayton, 


Ohio 

Vice-Chairmat H. W. Gillett, Bureau of Standards, Wash 
ngton, D. (¢ 

Secretary- i reasurer | ( Judson, \cheson Graphite _on 
pal Niagara N \ 

Members-at-Larg¢ L. O. Hart, Driver-Harris Company, Har- 


Metallurgical Corporation, New 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF L. R. SEIDELL, 8 WASHINGTON 
STREET, NEW YORK 


The American Institute of Chemists exists primarily to serve 
American chemists and to advance the profession of chemistry in 
America. It seeks to establish means of insuring competent serv- 
ice in chemistry, and of differentiating between those who are 
adequately trained for the profession and those who profess to be 
chemists but who in reality are untrained and incompetent. It is 

function of the Institute to say who is a chemist and what con 
tit the minimum training for the profession of chemistry 


he Institute proposes to establish and maintain for the pri 


ion of chemistry a standard of proficiency of such excellence as 
t 1 competent and efhecient service 
nstit é ll al ( t impr the econor t 
the profession of chemistry 


OFFICERS OF rH AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


President, Treat B. Johnson Councillors at large: Horace 
Vice President, Lloyd Van G. Byers, Hugh- B. Gordon 
Dore Calm M. Hoke, Matthew A 
Secretary, L. R. Seidell Hunter, James Kendall, Ralph 
Treasurer, Clarence K E. Lee, Albert P. Sachs, William 


Simon Walker. 


TESTING MATERIALS SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, 1315 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Twenty-nintl Annual Meeting, as has been announced, 
will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
during the week of June 21, 1926. Monday will be devoted t 
committee meetings and the rst session of the Annual Meeting 
will be held in the evening, or possibly in the afternoon, of 


Tue day, June 2 The cl Sing session will be held on I riday 
evening, June 25 To accommodate the many items on the pro 
gram a number of simultaneous sessions will be necessary At 


one of the sessions, possibly a special session, the first Marburg 


Lecture will be given. Sessions on metal will be held on Thurs 





AL 
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CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERs 


HEADQUARTERS, 1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Exposition of the Associatios f Chemical 
Manufacturers was held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
It was supported by a number of Technical societi 


ariety of industrial firms. 


\ detailed description of novel apparatus, materials 

veloped having new properties for industrial use, et 
wide variety of process equipment and machiner\ 

the Exposition, may be obtained by request from tl 


t ¢ 


e above address 

\mong the papers read were the following: 

‘Corrosion Problems in the Heavy Chemical Indus 
\larshall, Consulting Engineer 

“Electro Deposition of Chromium and Chromium 
Brass and Steel,’ Colin G. Fink, Professor Chemical | 
Columbia University 


‘Alcumite An Acid Resisting Bronze,” W. M. ¢ 


( 
BRASS INGOT MANUFACTURERS 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF BENJAMIN HARRIS, 21ST AND 
LOOMIS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
The Brass Ingot Manufacturers’ Association 
with Benjamin Harris of Chicago, as chairmar 
promote co-operation between ingot makers in solving 


of the industry 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


HEADQUARTERS, 424 GUARANTEE TITLE BLDG., CLEVELAND 





The Annual General Convention of the National 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers will be held at Mont: 
on June 23-26, 1926, inclusive. 

At this meeting will be presented for the approval 
eral Membership, the Four-Year C 
Merchandising Program and the outline for future 
| 


operative Advert 
the Association, which was approved by the Executive 
on April 21. This program is based on a Trade Sut 
Industry made by Granville P. Rogers who is n 
Managing Director of the Association. 

New By-Laws and the suggested new name for 
Council, together with a Code of Ethics and Fair Trad 
is to come up for final approval. The Association is 
a National Exhibition which will be a permanent year] 
created to develop a greater appreciation of the Artisti 
rative effects of all Lighting Equipment 
structive, progressive, co-operative program ever undert 
Lighting Equipment Industry. 

Dealers, Jobbers, Architects, Builders, 
Manufacturers, Electrical Contractors 
Manufacturers, Manufacturers of Lighting 


ind makers of parts and supplies have been invited 


Incandes 
Illuminating 
Equipment 


movement and attend the convention. 
A great many matters of vital interest to the trad 
cussed at this Convention which will establish its head 


the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF METALS 


HEADQUARTERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINST! 
LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 





ANNUAL AUTUMN MEETING IN BELGIUM 
The Annual Autumn Meeting is to be held in Liége 
tember 1-4, 1926, thanks to the kind invitation of the “ 

des Ingénieurs Sortis de l’Ecole de Liége. 

The meeting will be the first to be held on the Cont 
the very successful Ghent Meeting of 1913. It is hop 
will attract a large number of members both from Gré 
and other countries. 
























































DR. WILLIAM BLUM 


im Blum of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
warded the first medal of the American Institute of 
lune, 1926, for his studies and contributions in the 
uical field He was also recently elected president of 
Electrochemical Society for the year 1926-1927 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1881. 
He graduated 
Central High f 
Philadelphia in 1889, and 
received the f 


Was 


from the 
School oO 


degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 
chemistry from the 
versity of Pennsylvania 
in 1903. In 1908 he was 
awarded the degree of 
Ph.D. in chemistry. 

He was appointed in- 
structor and_ assistant 
professor of chemistry at 
the University of Utah 
from 1903 to 1909. He 
left the University of 
Utah to join the Bureau 
of Standards, Washing 
ton, D. C., and is still 
with that Bureau. At the 
present time he occupies 
the post of Chief of the 
Electrochemistry Section. 

During his first five 
with the Bureau, 
Dr. Blum was engaged in 
analytical researches in 

cluding the purification of 
ite and the determination of manganese and aluminum. 


Uni- 





years 


R. WILLIAM BIUM 





+ he has been engaged in studies on electrodeposition of 
special reference to electro-plating and electro-typing. 
lished numerous papers on electrodeposition, chiefly in 

ns of the American 

Platers’ Society. 

Electro- Plating 

i. B. Hogaboom. 

Club. 

m is known 


and the 
He is the joint author of the 
and Electro-Forming by W. 
He is a member of the Cosmos Club 


Electrochemical Soci ty 
Electro 


iples of 
ple t 


hemists 

throughout the United States for his un- 
efforts to improve the electro-plating industry and to 
ectro-plating from an art to science. He, largely, is 
for the adoption by progressive electro-plating plants of 
ntrol by analysis ; 


the “comparator” method of analyzing 
r hydrogen ion pH; 


ment of vances oft 


judging the 
many other ad 


concentration, or 
polarization, and 
¢ le ctro plating 


GRAPHITE MINER VISITS AMERICA 
Is of Gea ence aciileeal ee York 


the SS. “DeGrasse” to visit his American representa 


\sbury Graphite Mills of Asbury, New Jersey and 
St.. New York City. 

is is the largest graphite miner and operator in 
and while here visited several of the crucible plants 


better acquainted with their requirements. H¢ 
in Madagascar still in its infancy. It will require 
efore they will be able to give the world the full 
he Madagascar production. 


ré pe rts 


Up to the present time 


ind refining has been done by hand, but Mr. Gallois 
1 in America and England modern machinery which 
nly reduce the cost, but greatly increase the output, 


first visit to America and he was very much impressed 
reatness of our country. 

is has lived in Madagascar 27 years. He claims that 
fitted up with modern machinery, Madagascar will take 
n the map of the world in the production of graphite. 
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His visit here was to acquaint himself with our needs, purchase 
and get better acquainted with the people he 
He described in detail the graphite mines and their present 


method of operation. 


equipment 
with. 


deals 


GILBERT M. SMITH 


The end of the Manhattan Brass Company of New York City 
brings about the retirement of Gilbert M. Smith, who for the 
past twenty-two years 
has been 
that 
over forty years has been 
identified with the 
business. He is 
known and 
brass circles. 

Mr. Smith was born at 
Ballston, Saratoga Coun 
ty, N. Y., and was edu 
cated at Clinton, N. Y. 
He afterwards came to 
New York City and en- 
tered the New York of 
ce of the Ansonia 
& Copper Company, 
which was then situated 
at 19-21 Cliff Street. Mr. 
Smith 
company for 





president of 
company, and for 
brass 
well 
respected in 





Brass 


was with _ this 








nine years, 


spending his last three 
years as manager of GILBERT M. SMITH 
their Chicago Branch. 
In 1894 he joined the staff of the Manhattan Brass Company 


etary and director and later 
his industrial life, 
who were prominent in business circles including the late 
Karle Dodge who was one of the notable 
industry at the time Mr. Smith started his 


The Manhattan Brass Company, as mentioned in recent numbers 


l l 


was elected president. During 


Mr. Smith has been associated with many men 
William 
figures in the metal 


careel 


of THe Meta Inpustry, has manufactured brass since 1863, pro 
ducing plate, sheet, rod, wire, tube and molding, besides brass 
goods of every description, specializing in cantract work 


The retirement of the Manhattan Brass Company, 
and staff is a regrettable loss to the 
New York City, 


of manufacturing plants in_ the 


its president 
industry It is 
and the gradual 
Borough of 


caused by 


the growth of crowding out 


Manhattan 


R. H. SLITER 


Sliter, one of the well known figures of the America) 


Electro-Platers’ Society, 
and an old-time for: 
man plater ha 





joined 
Maa 
New 
was 
with th 
Company as 


the sales force of 
and Waldstein of 
York. Mr. 
formerly 
Zapon 
their representative in 
the Middle West. He 
has been active in the 
Electro-Plat 
ers’ Society since its in 


Sliter 


American 
ception, having been 
supreme president of 
that society in 1913 if 
will make his headquar 


ters with Maas & Wald 











stein in their Chicago 
office. 

Mr. Sliter’s many 
friends wish him all 





success in his new post. 








260 


Mr. Lee of the 

enjoying a two montl 

Edmund G. Brown, 
Mazapil Copper Compai 





























, 
(seneral 

















H. Allen Faust, 915 





B. Ford Company, 
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Wyandotte, Mich., 
vacation in England 
formerly mill superintendent of the 
y has been appointed superintendent of the 


\brasive Ce mpat 


ty Center Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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invented and built th 











rst machines tor 


\fter the 


























country He was engine 
Company, Fairmount, W 
England, a second time 

Mr. Deming has prob 


ne man in the brass in 













































































engineer ind brass mill 
mis He leaves one d 
James Deming, of Bro 

Edmut N. Todd, Ch 















































April died at his 
N. J n February 4, 1 
Mr. Todd was on 








& Van Winkle Compan 




































































and together with his 











pany, as it 1s at present 
Mr. Todd married 
Abraham Van Winkle, 
Todd Starck and five 
Todd, Rodwell 



































(Guerin 














(on is a young man 


ntered the empl y of 
e Blake & Joh ! 
(Compa! n 1862 where 
n pent eves years 
raduating as a first-class 
1achinist and tool maker 
r many vears he 
illed in to improve the 
working and adjustment 
I many f the lara Tac 
ric in onnecticut, 
imong them being Bene 


ille Machine Company, 


making 
Spanish-American war he spent three years in Spain 
building the first tactory for making cartridge 


aughter, Mrs. F. D 
Kklyn, N. Y. 


Vice-President, President 


Anna Van 


Todd and Edmund N. 





FERDINAND DEMING 


I 1) ¢ ige of 81 at the home of his 
{ \ | ) Sm in Guilford, Conn., on Saturday, May 
926 M Deming 
was born in Litchheld, 
{ nn., VDecember 5, 1845. 
' 
le came t Waterbury 





FERDINAND DEMING 


* 
large seamless copper tube boilers 
shells in that 
er for the West Virginia Metals Products 

Va., which he left to go to Birmingham, 
to straighten out a brass mill in that city. 
ibly built or re-built more mills than any 
dustry His death removes a high grade 
xpert and a good friend, whom many will 
Smith, and one son, 


EDMUND NEVILLE TODD 


airman of the Board of Directors of The 
Company, whose death was noted in our 
! 


Hills Road, Millburn, 


me, Old Short 


the original incorporators of The Hanson 
serving successively in the positions of 
ind Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Before his connection with The Hanson & Van Winkle Company, 
he wa nown as a pi and outstanding figure in the nitro 
el e industt lt irtnership with Leonard C. Richards he 
vned the Celluloid Varnish Company in Springfield, N. J., which 
ate eveloped int he Celluloid Zapon Company. After the 
il the first mentioned company he formed the Newark Chemi- 
il Company, which was the licensee under the original celluloid 
pate for the product of celluloid in sheet form. The Com- 
pany at that time was a large manufacturer of soluble cotton 
\fter the death of Joseph Hanson, Mr. Todd purchased his 
ntere the partnership of Hanson, Van Winkle & Company, 


father-in-law, Abraham Van Winkle and 


Frederick S. Ward incorporated The Hanson & Van Winkle Com- 


known, 
Winkle, daughter of the late 
and is survived by a daughter Gretchen 


sons, Van Winkle Todd, Nelson Todd, 


Todd, Jr 


Obituaries 
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who has been covering the State of Pennsylvania, 
the Philadelphia district and Southern New Jersey as 
of brass pipe and tubular plumbing goods for the B 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has had his ter 
creased by the addition of Maryland, West Virg 
Washington, D. ¢ 


A. B. SEELIG 


\s we go to press word comes of the death of A. 
f Detroit, on June 2, 1926. 


Death was due to septic p 
A. B. Seelig 
president and 
manager of the 
. Copper & Br 
pany, Detroit, 
experience in 
business start 
years ago, 
after leaving s 
has never been 
with any other 
than that of 
copper. Up 
years ago, whet 
with the Michi 
per & 
most of his bu 
had been linked 
development of 


Brass 











later during the 

A. B. SEELIG the Chase Met 

of which, at tl 

his resignation, he was an officer and also a director. 


HARRY E. STARRETT 


Harry E. Starrett died at his residence 3622 
East Seventh avenue, Denver, Colo., February 
21, 1926, after having retired from a life time 
of active and devoted service to the electro- 
plating trade. He had been connected with the 
Hanson and Van Winkle Company of Newark, 
N. J., for 34 years and had given up the man- 
agement of that company’s Chicago branch late 
in 1923. He rose from the position of sales 
representative and was well known to the plat- 
ing and polishing trade throughout the country, HA 
particularly in the Western territory His STA 
heerful and congenial personality won for him a host 


both in and out of business circles 


JOHN KENNEDY 


aged 74, for 43 years an employ} 
\merican Brass plant at Torringt 
died at his home in that city on May 18, after a bri 
with a complication of diseases 


John Kennedy, 
Coe Brass and 


Mr. Kennedy wa 
Ireland but came to this country 50 years ago. 

years he was foreman of the annealing departme: 
Coe Brass plant. He retired from active duty se 
ago. He was president of the Borgeson Manufactur 


Rolling Con 
Waterbury, Cor 





pany and active in real estate investments in Torrins 


1910 he was a candidate for burgess of the old bor 


the Republican ticket. He was a member of the K: 


Columbus and St. Francis church. <A wide circle « 
mourn his passing. He leaves his wife, to whon 
married 49 years ago; three sons, 


Mrs. Agnes K. 
was held May 20, with burial in Torrington. 





Richard J., Matthe 
John E. Kennedy; two daughters, Miss Nellie E. Ken: 
Green, and four grandchildren. The 
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June 1, 1926. 
ts in Waterbury are running, the majority on full 
jules, according to the Industrial Employment bulle- 
Department of Labor in its survey of this city for 

th. There was a slight surplus of workers in the 

during the month, the bulletin states. 
ent in Waterbury is good according to the monthly 
the Federal Reserve bank of Boston and the volume 
business continues substantially above the average. 


ing lines 


brass and bronze to the value of $3,299,369 was 
from Connecticut during 1925, according to figures 
\epartment of Commerce. Ammunition and fireworks 
mount of $2,088,046. and clocks and watches to the 
$930,311 were exported from the state. The state’s 
orts exceeded those of 1924 by $4,489,697 and thereby 
Kentucky for 27th position in the state exporting 


Charles F. Brooker of Ansonia, chairman of the board of 
; of the American Brass Company, attended the tenth 
meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, 

20, in New York. 
stockholders of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 


T 


pany, which owns the American Brass Company, have re- 
notice that the parent company with W. A. Harriman 
& Co., bankers, have finally acquired control of the Polish 


nes formerly belonging to George Von Geische after 
tions commenced last November. President Cornelius 

the Anaconda company is now in Poland conduct- 
negotiations. 


Kelley 


\merican Brass Company, through its relationship to 
nda company, is now part of the Copper Export 
Trading Company. 

Waterbury Branch of the American Brass Company 
i nearly 100,000,000 pounds of manufactured products 
925. according to the annual statement of the Anaconda 
ny) issued. The total production for the seven 
American Company was 653,268,973 
In their joint report, John D. Ryan, chairman, and 
F. Kelley, president of Anaconda, say the explana- 
the failure of the price of copper to advance corre- 
gly with the price of other metals and in line with 
in consumption, is to be found in the intensely 
ve effort of the various copper selling agencies, both 
nited States and abroad and in the activity of the 
ve dealers abroad whose available supplies of copper 

largely increased during the past few years. 


ly, just 
ts f the 3rass 


Cornelius 


i t ase 


inction compelling the American Brass Company to 
1 fence it is alleged to have erected in a passway to 
Charles B. Schoenmehl Company’s property and damages 
sunt of $5,000 are asked in a suit filed in superior 
re, last month, by the Schoenmehl company. The 
that the property purchased from the 
Brass Company and that the petitioner is entitled 

nd unencumbered use of the property. 
Augustus §. Chase, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Chase, 
assigned as vice-consul in China. The exact post 
nnounced later. He is a graduate of Yale and of the 
school at Georgetown and has just completed a 
the State Department at 
is president of the Chase Companies. 


made 


was 


training in Washington. 


John A. Coe, president of the American Brass Company, 
lected president of the local Y. M. C. A., last week. 

E. W. Goss of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, repre- 

nt of Gov. John H. Trumbull on the New England 
rs’ Coal Commission, has returned from a series of 


of the committee in Boston, Philadelphia and New 
most cases in conjunction with the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission, with the object of securing cheaper rates 
and more permanent cheap rates on coal brought into New 
England from the West Virginia region—W. R. B. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


JuNE 1, 1926, 

Sale of the entire assets of the American Tube & Stamping 
Company of this city to the Stanley Works of New Britain 
will be completed shortly, accordinging to an announcement 
by Clarence F. Bennett, president of the New Britain concern. 
Officials have not divulged the purchase price but the Bridge 
port company is capitalized at $3,252,800 of which $1,626,400 
is common, the rest being preferred, 7 per cent cumulative. 
No dividends were reported paid on either preferred or com- 
mon during 1922, 1923 and 1924, according to Poor’s Manual. 
Mr. Bennett stated that a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bridgeport company has been called for the ratification 
of the sale. The local company will be 
sidiary of the Stanley Works. The negotiations were con- 
ducted between Mr. Bennett and on the one hand, and Chair- 
man F. Kingsbury Curtis and President E. M. Johnson of the 
American Tube & Stamping Company. The local company’s 
property consists of 50 acres of valuable land, fronting on the 
harbor and opposite the railroad station. There are two other 
plants across the harbor, including an open hearth steel mak- 
ing plant, together with hot rolling mills with capacity for 
rolling steel for the eastern market: also a large cold rolling 
plant and a plant for the manufacture of steel stampings. 
Its products include open hearth 


operated as a sub- 


It employs about 1,400 men. 
steel billets, hot and cold rolled steel, nickel plated steel stove 
edge trimmings, small angles, tees and channels, sheet steel 
stampings, special drawn and rolled shapes, flat wire. It also 
does electric welding and brazing, nickel, copper and brass 
plating, tinning, galvanizing and japanning. 

This is the second purchase by the Stanley Works within 
two months, the other being a concern in Veibert, Germany. 
John Cairns, son of City Engineer, R. A. Cairns, of Water- 
bury, was recently appointed superintendent of the 
plant. 


Harry B. Curtis, treasurer of the Bridgeport Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, has been elected president of the 
Black Rock 


Germany 


» = > . - ’ 4 > 
jank, Bridgeport’s newest financial institution. 


The Manning, Maxwell & Moore Company will move over 
one-half of its New York office force to this city earlv this 
month. Only 


the president, treasurer and controller’s staffs 
remaining in 


New York. Similar action was recently taken 
by the Remington Arms Company. ; 
living in New York has induced 
large office staffs to move 


The mounting cost of 
many manufacturers with 
as much of their office personnel 
as possible to their subordinate plants. 

All plants in Bridgeport are running full time, some work 
ing overtime, according to the Industrial Employment bulletin 
of the Department of Labor, issued for this month. 


A warning to New England to become progressive in its 
manufacturing arrangements or suffer a loss of prestige that 
will destroy its industrial supremacy, was delivered in Provi 


dence before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
by E. C. Mayo of this city, former president of the American 
Tube & Stamping Company and now presdient and general 
manager of the Gorham Manufacturing Company. He pointed 
out that New England mechanics have migrated in large num 
bers and that “the failure to balance this loss of skilled m« 
chanics and patents by introducing the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery is the 


charged 


one of controlling the 
situation.” He that New England is “the greatest 
dumping ground for second-hand machinery in the country 

This is the result of the state of complacency that is the 
natural outgrowth of monopolies in skilled labor and patents 
which they have controlled for generations.” he said.—W. R. B 


factors in present 
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TORRINGTON, CONN. e necessary for his concern to lay off any of its 
sepeneneenemenimaitine aT "a ‘loyes as production will continue to replenish 
‘eam - nd, the production of is fir being almost e1 
he Fitzgerald Manufacturing Prerengy 4 ] As compl re he pt Ns we He a — ‘a 
sor the erect sli ; w ete ow JW seex tO - ( the company had declared an extra 5 per cent 
t its { t att north end the ' Sth ba feos 
: Ss ketal oil etait d on the first quarterly earnings. 
, he Heim Grinder Company of Danbury has w 
; , Pe ment suit on a process for grinding rolls. 
American Brace Company + edbmdiar Fafnir Company w the nominal defendant, it | 
eT branch. 17 .dditios | inet the present ds tence in ciel wes ep Satay 
v cs Se eae =— sl ia ng Company of Worcester, Mass., at 
: = $1,500. The local concern agreed to be su 
( 1) t ol 
“a of the patent question. 
) nes other iten no little interest is the puri 
1d Stanley Works of the American Tube & Stamping ( 
eat ’ report, Conn. This concern, in addition to 
eae owns 50 acres of harbor front, giving the St 
; sreeeties e water shipping facilities, and numerous 
nace rt ern ducin cold and hot rolled steel. The « ipitali 
‘ e and! ae irchased concern is $3,200,000 but the purchase 
a , ely, 1 that nnounced [The purchase means that the plant 
' , wd to iter, Mass., operated by the Stanley Works, is 
| “4 f the Hotchkiss Brothers With the Bridgeport plant added to its already 
Company omplete lls in New Britain and also in Niles, Ohio, ar 
eed cas the addition to the plant of the int., the local concern becomes one of the larg 
Progressive Manufacturing Company. kind in the east and should be able to pro 
ey ae metal needed for its own productions as well 
ss “ “ , = ‘ “A to handle orders in the general market. 
: Oo ect of a trade s hh Rodman W. Chamberlain has been named as s 
ind cot Drake the Stanley Works, succeeding the lat Allan C. M 
( aa i nd Percival Platt has succeded Mr. Chamber! 
sales director at the Standes Rule and Level Compan 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. " , 
— - ee ——_— he new foundry and annealing plant of the North 
1926, Manufacturing emneey replacing the one whi 
ulders’ hardware manutacturin last winter, is now nearing aaa n 
e hold ell, the reported Che Landers, Asean & Clark Company is pl 
t le ind ing telt ilation time with good business reported. S 
Phe Fafnir mearing Company, { iditions are -being made. 
Vice president Maurice Stanley gt Mr The P. & F. Corbin, the Corbin Cabinet Lock C 
trom Detroit, admits that the Ford Dodge, Russell & Erwin and Corbin Screw Corporation 
Wh te, Federal and Cl nd motor companies the American Hardware Corporation also report 
their orders for ball bearings for summer de-  ynusually good and the summer outlook most { 
From the present outlook, Mr. Stanley say it will not H. ~% 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
ROCHESTER, as A cease and desist order has been directed by t 
= : — = [rade Commission to the Long-Koch Company, n 
June 1, 1926 ing jewelers of Newark, connection with the kat 
little to report with regard to business condi- of gold mounted pocket knives. Commissioner 
the metal-using industries of this city Che situa dissenting, held the Newark jewelers, using the sa 
ndergone little or no change since April, although gold as their competitors, made a better knife 
larger plants about the city increased activit) looking knife, and “the practice is one to be comme 
Pros} ts tor the coming month are fairly good. than condemned.” The concern uvs skeleton 
n the va brass foundries about Rochester makers of cutlery, has them mounted and sells t 
e to norn While the orders received are not ex- irat and fourteen-karat knives The case hit 
! t e is a steady demand for finished brass parts that Long-Koch Company’s putting a base metal m« 
I pt the entire brass-working industry in Rochester well the skeleton and then on top of that the gold 
ed since the first of the year and before. Much of this’ C. A. L. 
mes from the large machinery manufacturing plants 
i ut Rochester and vicinity TRENTON, N. J. 
uilding construction is not so busy as a year ago, which -—— ~ 
has had an effect on the trade in finished metal products used Ji 
side work.—G, B. | Trenton metal industry plants are enjoying a ¢ 
- ee — - und are looking for good business conditions during 
NEWARK, N. J. mer. An active season in the building lines will | 
~ a — asset to the metal lines. Contractors say that mi 
June 1, 1926, is anticipated this summer. 
Vice Chancellor Church has directed the Furnell Manufac- The Ajax Electrothermic Corporation is erecting a 


turing Company, Newark, to show cause why a receiver should 


not be appointed. The corporation was organized in April, 
1925, to manufacture radio parts, and suspended operation 
some time ago. 


The Standard Motor Rebuilding Company, of Newark, has 
been incorporated at Trenton, with $100,000 capital to conduct 
a machinery and metal plant and rebuild motors. 


plant, 203 x 60 feet, with two-story office building, 2 
feet at Fernwood, near Trenton. The new plant w 
the business of the concern now located in Trent 


company manufactures electric furnaces and alloys. 
Colonel Washington A. Roebling, president of the John A 

Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., recently 1 

trom a serious illness. Colonel Roebling, who is 89 
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ve heen an active man. While engaged in building 
































































lvn Bridge he suffered an attack of caisson fever, 
ft him rather an invalid for many years. 
concerns were incorporated here Household 
l s. Inc., manufacture heating appliances, Newark, 2,500 
Schiavons & Bonomo Brothers, Inc., Jersey City, $200,- 
inufacture metals. 
Sup erior Zinc Corporation, sierme incorporated, will 


t at Bristol, Pa., for manufacture of various zinc 
"Herbert J. Maroney, formerly ‘comnected 
i ted Metals Corporation, is president of th 
Charles W. S. Munro, of 
th the Federated Metals Corporation, is the vice 
Martin M. Pearlman, of M. M. 


d plant 


with the 
new cor- 
Trenton, ormerly 


manager. 


in & Company, is the secretary and treasurer, while 
H. W: atmaugh is assistant secretary and treasurer. In 
the above officers, who are all directors in the new 
Clarence Wolf, of Wolf Brothers & Company, 
bankers, is also a director. The new company 


ation oO! 


$500.000.—C. A. L. 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Quality Plating and Manufacturing Company has been 


at Indianapolis with a capital stock of $5,000 
irpose of manufacturing metal devices The incor- 
\ re Robert C. Piscator, Edwar J. Wilson and 


Cr. Wilson. 


anniversary of the Adams Plating Company, 


celebrated with the largest volume of 


being 
, ; 
I organized L he 


the company was 


company 


plating work for automobiles, particularly radi- 
pers, headlights and reflecting. A general line of 
ind silver plating also is done. 
has been issued to the Lincoln Brass Foundry, 
Wilbur street, South Bend, Ind., for the removal 
to Mishawaka, Ind., in the factory formerly oc- 
he Werra Aluminum Company. Leo Hiler and 
Korklousz are joint ie atoaigg 
under way at Winchester, Ind., whereby the 
Overmyer Mould Company, whose plant is said to be the 
its kind in the world, will secure more ground for 
expanding. The Cook Brothers Foundry Com- 
same city also contemplates the addition of extra 
rovide for expansion. Both companies will build 
their present plants if their plans materialize.— 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Jt NE ie 


American Enameled Products Company, it is an- 


plans in the near future to lants 


move its pli from 
to Mt. Pleasant, Mich. It will furnish employment to 
lerable number of persons. This company manufac- 
dicine cabinets, mirrors and other enameled products 
plans to install much new machinery \. J. and 

Smith are the owners. 
il services were recently held in Detroit for William 
H ully, 55 years old. He was born in Detroit and lived 
his life. At an early age he entered the employ of the 
S Valve Manufacturing Company and continued with it 
lly all his life. At his death he held the position of 

ntendent. 

‘ mplaint has been filed by the Federated Metals Cor- 


yn attacking the rates assessed on carloads of brass and 
ingots from East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Detroit, 
the period of January to November, 1925. During 1925 
tomobile industry used 245,000,000 pounds of copper. 
it is remembered that a vast proportion of all the motor 


inufactured come from Detroit, some conception may 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


) 


JUNE 1, 192¢ 


this district throu 


Business of most hou 


manufacturers in 


the first quarter held up well. In a few instances a slackening 
has recently taken place, but that does not appear to be the 
general situation. There is, however, some indication of a 
narrowing of profit margins owing to lower prices as « 
pa ed with tl rst quarter < 1925 
Sprin rders in the agricultural implement industry | 
been somewhat delayed by cold weather, but otherwise bus 
ess this line has been steady Vali us types Or n chiner 
experiencing a normal volume of trade, as inquir 
nery nd machine tools have pi ed ind ord 
slo in closing, | e nevertheless 1 é Argel 
than in the previous month. Present indications t 

nth of May will sh 1 good. trade in equ nt, al 
it 1S dmitted th the total will ] velow ea r est 
Seasonable hardwat s slightly mor ictive, ile bu 
hardware continues slow of movement. Building constru 
has been held back by weather conditions 

Sanitary goods manufacturers art rly bu W. 

id ot t quantities of this etal tha rm ed her | 
ularity of the enclosed car, which us« | ( I 
tor lighting fixtures, is resp nsible a ( 

demand for this metal. 

The DeCelles Bronze Company has been ine | 
Ferndale, Mich., with a capital stock of $50,000 he stocl 
holders are J. A. Emile DeCelles, 6601 Gratiot avenue 
Detroit Ted M. R. Lupfer, Royal Oak and Raymond } 
Larson, Oxford 

\ contract to furnish the water board of Detroit with 
D. W. S. gate valves has been split, it is announced, betwe: 
the Michigan Valve & Foundry Company, Detroit, and Feil 


Brass & Machine Works of Chicag 


igzo 


In developing bumper finishes the 


C..&. 


and the Cecil R. Lambert Company, both of Detroit 
evolved and patented a new high speed proces or n 
plating, and in conjunction with it there h bec developed 
a special conveying system which has cut in half the 1 
required tor handling. With the demand for nickel-1 
bumper bars came the need for more adequat prot 
against rust. As a result the C. G. Spring ( { retained 
the services of Prof. E. M. Baker, of the Univer f M 

gan, who has developed a new high spece ( 1 l 
plating. This process reduced the time of 

mately one me of the time formerly’ req 

vided a rust resistant coating which now ha even ( 
the resistance to corrosion offered by ordinary nickel 1 
ing. Curtailing the time required for plating introdu ( 

mies all along the line. A smaller plating unit, a mor¢ 
turnover and the eliminating of an intermediate buff 


tion, made possible by the quality of 


f plate pt di make ft 
process adaptable to many industries. One of the importat 
features in effecting economies in this process is t} t 
conveyor system designed and it stalled b the Ceé¢ | I 
bert Company. Racks on which the bumpers are handled 
conveyed from one tank to another by means of a m 
system \bove each tank there is a movable sectio1 
trolled by an air hoist which lowers and raises the 1 
bumpers into and out of the tank. When the process w t 
developed the work was done by hand \fter the 
system was applied it was found that the followi: ono 
were realized: The number of men was cut in half: bette: 
control of production was obtained; the timing of individual 
operations was improved and speed of production was m: 


terially increased.—F. J. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





JUNE 1, 1926 

Central Truck Company, 3549 Ogden avenue. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $40,000 to manufacture and deal 
in motor trucks and parts. The incorporators are: D. A. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































+; 
was made t 
and 


four 


line 
been rather small, the threat of 
general strike 
tube manufacturers in Birmingham was informed by 
merchant, quoted 


metal being extensively 
ingly 
nickel is rapidly 
purposes, and in connection with new metal alloys. 
est 
will 
business is expanding in 
unexpected 
the | 


rather large quantities of sheet, rod and wire. 
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Drozeski, E. Roger Burley and J. W. Strong-Reid. Corre 
spondent: D. A. Drozeski, 399 Keystone avenue, River Forest. 
Ever Cold Ice Machine Company, 1135 Catalpa avenue, has 
een incorporated with a capital of $30,000 and 1,000 shares 
par value, to manufacture and deal in electric or other ice 
hine refrigerators and cooling systems The incor 
ators are: Wilmer J. Leidy, Ralph I. Germain and Herbert 
\. Frankenstein. Correspondent: Fred C. Smith, City Hall 
Square building. 

Gray Water Heater Company, 418 Lake street, Oak Park 
is been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in various types of water heaters. The in yrators 
re: W. C. Gray, Ray E. Fulton and Ralph Helm. Corr 

pondent, W. C. Gray. 


[he Commerce Battery Company, 2732 Indiana avenue, has 


een incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture and 
leal in good wares and merchandise of all classes and 
lescriptions. The incorporators are: Fred A. Clawson, Harold 

Lundgren and Charles H. Berlie1 Correspondent, C. E 
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Stemming, Title and Trust building of Chicag 

lhe Gordon Machine Company, 1638 North Paulina 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manu ir 
and deal in appliances. [he incorporators ar 
James Gordon, Frank Winter and Ralph Gordon Schur t 
Berkson, Lautmann & L« 


electrical 


respondent: Sonnenschein, 

77 West Washington street. 
Che Omega Splint Company, 4943 Sheridan road, h 

ncorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacturs 


in surgical supplies, surgical and medical apparatus. 1 


corporators are: F. V. Williamson, J. H. Jochsum, J: 
H. L. Bockfinger. Correspondent, Dr. Gilbert H. Wy: 
4955 Sheridan road. 


The Flat Fold Furniture Company, 160 North LaSalk 
$40,000 to m 
products and merchandis« 
Kux, Herman 
Rubenstein and Rul 


H. G 


has been incorporated with a capital of anu 
ind deal in furniture, metals, 


\lbert 


Correspondent, 


ncorporators aré Kux, George 


nd Fred Kaplan 
LaSalle 


160 North street.—I 








BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


May 15, 192¢ 
Che metal works of Birmingham continued in operation 
hrough the first week of the strike, practically without excep- 
on, but in response to the wish of the government an effort 


¢ 


» reduce power consumption by about 50 per cent, 
hours accordingly from nine o'clock to 
there the busiest 


working were 


In several trades, are good orders, 


department being the one producing shop fittings and decora- 
tive 
establishments are rebuilding or extending, that orders in this 


brasswork for display windows. So many large business 
general tubes and sheets, business has 
the coal stoppage and of the 
business. One ot the largest 
a London 


for fair orders, that they were obliged to 


ire plentiful. For 


discouraging new 


place orders on the continent, as it was impossible to place 


uny reliance on British deliveries. 

The production of aluminum is an expanding business, this 
used in the motor trade, and increas 
utensils and for 


finding uses, 


for domestic engineering Similarly, 


new especially for engineering 

The larg- 
new factory which 
Whitsuntide. Export 
1 very encouraging way, a somewhat 
rather 


other « 


Birmingham concern has acquired a 


be in active work shortly after 


being a large business with 


and 


development 


ast, India, China istern countries taking 


The manufacture of electrical appliances has continued fairly 
active, but this trade also has shared in the restrictive effect 
of labor unrest. The progress of last year has scarcely been 
maintained, but demands for lighting and wireless purposes 


are regarded as decidedly progressive, and it is not considered 
that ) 
thing | 
portance: 


the public requirements can be met less than 
ike hese trades are 


of staple Birmingham industries, 


in S( 


sme 


seven years. assuming the 


and fo 


im- 
reign buying 
keeps pace with home demand, very good orders having been 
\ustralia, New Zealand, South Africa and India, 
Prices remain practically stationary, being kept steady by keen 
competition. 
BIRMINGHAM 


ceived from 


SOCIETIES CO-OPERATE 





OTHER COUNTRIES 


has lately 





been decided upon by three important t 
Birmingham the local bra 
Institute of Metals, the Birmingham Metallurgical 
the Staffordshire Iron Steel Institute. Th: 
societies have decided to issue a joint program, althoug 
themselves the right to papers indiy 
for their own members. Birmingham is in a somewhat 
liar position, having several technical societies caterin; 
practically the same technical requirements. Audience 
been unsatisfactory, attributed partly to the multiplicat 
meetings, a position peculiarly unfortunate, where met 
standing reputation have the or 
hoped that the scheme a higher 
paper will be maintained and that the joint efforts of th 
societies will ensure audiences worthy of the 


societies in the 


the 


irea, namely 


and and 


reserve introduce 


been lecturers author 


under 


1S new stan 


ocCcaSsIio! 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 
The annual meeting of the British Non-Ferrous Meta 
search Association held in Birmingham on April 


when there was a large and representative attendance pr 


over by Thomas Bolton, the chairman, when the coun 


was 


able to report a doubling of the activities of the ass: 
with the aid of a government grant of £8,000 received 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


raised the total expenditures for 1925 to about 
is expected that the amount will be 
the current year. 


£15,000 
increased to £25,00) 
1 workers have been en: 
presenting 52 reports during the year. Greater attentio1 
to the investigation of works processes a1 
metallurgical problems are to be scientifically studied. 
the 


Forty researcl 
be given 


matters investigated are annealing furnace practi 
casting alloys, brass strip ingot casting and lead cable s 
ing. There is a strong demand for new researches, at 
erous gifts have been received towards the promotion 
cial enquiries of this sort. At the annual meeting a 
appeal was made for the establishment of a special 
laboratory for the of the with a v 
economized labor and reduced cost of expensive journey 
cially for the director and secretary, Dr. R. S. Hutton 
practical results are expected to accrue from the asso 
operations. 
will 


use association, 


[here is every hope that the government 
be continued, although a hint has been given fr 
authorities that the association must keep in view the 





\n important step in the direction of co-operative action bility of becoming, eventually, self supporting.—J. H 
Busi I — iti 
‘“ ‘cy ‘ dl 
usiness Items— Verified 
Che Chicago office of the Ohio Brass Company has been of abrasives, etc., is asking bids for the erection of an a 
moved from 1217 to 1714 Fisher Building, 343 South Dear to cost $150,000. 
born street. 


Che New York Metal Company, New York, has been or- 


ganized to deal in all kinds of metals. 
be at 489-493 Broome street. 


The Exolon Company, Thorold, Ont., Canada, manufacturer 


Its headquarters will 


Wilfred S. McKeon, president of Sulphur Products 
pany, Greensburg, Pa., has received official notificatio 
the U. S. Patent Office that this company’s trade-m 
been registered under No. 212,334. 


Henry Eggelhof, Box 945, Dallas, Texas, has recently beet 
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ted exclusive representative for the eastern half of Texas 
Uehling Instrument Company of Paterson, N. J., manu- 
rs of CO, recorders and other power plant instruments. 
general offices and factory of the Henry Weis Manu- 

facturing Company, Inc., were moved in May, 1926, to Elk- 
diana. Complete new factory and office buildings were 

occupancy May Ist. 
G. K. McMullen Company has been organized, with 
arters at 201 McMullen Building, 19-27 Division avenue, 

. Grand Rapids, Mich., for a collective factory branch 
sales service. 

Northern Blower Company, West 65th street, Cleve- 

Jhio, has begun erection of a two-story addition to its 

120 x 100 ft., to be used as machine, woodworking and 

metal departments. 
nber of Commerce of Bridgeport, Conn., made a visit 
Housatonic avenue plant of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
This visit was preceded by a luncheon at which W. R. 
er, vice-president, gave a short talk on and its 
ince as an industry. 

— the recent annual meeting of the board of 


brass 


directors of the 


LaMotte Chemical Products Company, Baltimore, Md., the 
officers were elected: president, W. A. Taylor; vice- 
nt and treasurer, F. W. Burr; secretary and assistant 


rer, Miriam Welch. 
Power Specialty Company, 111 Broadway, New York, 
in a position to provide complete steam generating 
th the exception of the boiler, and will contract either 
omplete steam generating installation or for all of the 
ting unit with the exception of the boiler. This com- 
has purchased the Aero Pulverizer Company. 
A. & F. Brown Company will move its sales depart 
ind stockroom to its general office and works at Eliza- 
rt, N. J. Deliveries in New York and Brooklyn will 
de by automobile truck as heretofore. Shipments will 
ivered at docks in New York City and Brooklyn free 
rge, as formerly. 


e Quality Aluminum Casting Company, 100 Lincoln 
Waukesha, Wis., has placed contracts for a shop 
80 x 280 ft., which will enlarge the dimensions of 


ain building to 120 x 400 ft. Inquiry is being made for 
ce and crane equipment and other needs. This firm 
tes an aluminum foundry. 

General Metal Spinning Company, 2825 North Cali- 
ia avenue, Chicago, Ill, has awarded a general contract 
he Mutual Construction Company, for a new one-story 
nt, 40 x 100 ft., to cost about $85,000 with equipment. B. J. 


paport, 6709 Lakewood avenue, is architect. This firm 
rates a spinning department. 
Miami Electrotype and Plating Company, 217 Palermo 


nue, Coral Gables, Fla., recently organized, has acquired the 
Plating Works and the Miami Electro-Chemical Com- 
and will consolidate them with its business. Plans are 
way for the establishment of a new plating works for 

l, copper, silver and other metals. 

Watson-Stillman Company announces that its main office 
sales department are now located in the Evening Post 
ling, 75 West street, New York. The company has also 
lished a branch sales office at 7752 Duboise street, Detroit. 
e M. Porter This 


has been appointed manager firm 


Industrial and 


~NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Acme Foundry and Machine Company, Blackwell. Okla., 
_ been organized with capital stock of $40,000 and will do 
inds of general machine shop work; also a jobbing foun- 
usiness, making gray iron, brass and aluminum castings. 
D. Mitchell is president and E. L. 
general manager. 
e American Metal-Craft Works and Sales Company, 
est 4th street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated, 
20 capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture and act as dis- 
t tor for other manufacturers of such products as bronze 
brass plates; steel, bronze and brass grilles, brass railing, 


Graham secretary 
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operates the following departments: brass, bronze and alumi- 
num foundry; tool room. 

lhe Cecil R. Lambert Company, Inc., of Detroit, specialists 
in the design, manufacture and installation of conveying and 
handling equipment, announces that in order to identlfy its 
products and service with its name, that the latter has been 
changed to Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. The company 
has added to its plant and personnel, but there is no change 
in ownership, management or executive staff. 

The Bassick Company, Warren and Austin streets, Bridge 
port, Conn., manufacturer of furniture hard 
ware products, has awarded a general contract to the Hewlett 
Company, for its one-story brass foundry addition, 100 x 120 
it., and extension, 20 x 80 ft. This firm operates 
the following departments: brass foundry, tool room, plating, 
japanning, stamping, polishing, lacquering. 

Che Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., have ap 
pointed W. Scott Thomas, 316 National Exchange Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I., as a special foundry equipment sales 
representative in the New England section. Mr. 
has been connected with the J. W. Paxon Company as 
ger of its New England business, will handle electric hoists 
and air hoists, as well as the other material handling products 
manutactured by the Northern Engineering Works 

Frederic B. Stevens, Ltd., has been established with main 
office and warehouse in Toronto, Canada, at 139 Royce avenue, 


casters and other 


two-story 


Bank 


Thomas, wh« 
mana 


This Canadian company will handle and service the entire 
Stevens’ line of foundry facings and supplies, platers’ equip 
ment, etc., for the Canadian trade. The firm will also repre- 


sent the Quigley Company of Canada for the sale and 
of Hytempite, acid-proof cement and other Quigley products 

Ground has been broken for an additional 
the A C Spark Plug Company, Flint, Mich. 
will be 72 x 252 ft., one story, and of 
When completed the company will have a total 


service 


unit for 
building 
concrete 


factory 

‘I he 
reinforced 
floor area of 


over 12 acres, 4 of which were added in 1925, to take care of 
its rapidly expanding business. This firm operates the follow 
ing departments: brass machine shop, tool room, grinding 


room, plating, japanning, stamping, soldering, polishing, et¢ 
Kant-Skore Piston Company, Spring Grove avenue and 

Garrard Cincinnati, Ohio, aluminum 

pistons, has purchased 11 buildings and considerable property 


street, manutacturer ot 


on Beekman street from the Lunkenheimer Company. ‘The 
two largest structures are a four-story concrete factory and 
a one-story monitor-type foundry. After making improve 
ments the company will move to the new location where it 


will have approximately 125,000 sq. ft. of floor space. John 
Eckerle is president. This firm operates the following de 
partments: smelting and refining; aluminum foundry, tool 


room, grinding room, polishing. 

The Club Aluminum Company, 1238-1250 Fullerton avenue 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of kitchen ware 
has leased a floor in the Gibbs Industrial Building, East Biddle 
street, Baltimore, Md., formerly the plant of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, for a new branch works. Machinery 
will be installed to give employment to about 400 operatives, 
with about 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space given over to manu- 
facturing. William A. Burnette is president; Albert W. 
Clutter, vice-president, treasurer and general manager. Thi 
tool room, grinding 
polishing 


cast aluminum 


firm operates the following departments 


room, casting shop, spinning, stamping, 


Financial News 


iron and wire window guards, folding gates, sidewalk and cel 


lar doors, iron railing, balconies, wire work, iron and wire 
fence. W. T. Hutcheson is secretary. 
The Brass and Copper Sales Company has been incor 


porated under the laws of Missouri, with $25,000 capital stock, 
of which $16,000 is paid up, to act as sales agent for the Rome 
Brass and Copper Company, Rome, N. Y., at 1712 Chestnut 
street, St. Louis. H. P. Hubbell is president; J. B. Sharp, 
vice-president, and H. H. Hubbell, secretary-treasurer, all bx 
ing members of the firm of Hubbell & Sharp. G. B. Leitch 
has been made manager of the Brass and Copper Sales Com 
pany, which will carry a complete stock of the Rome product 
A new lacquer company has 


just been formed to furnish 
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t trial trade with nitro-cellulose lacquers and enamels 
of all descript is well a vecial varnishes. The president 
and general manager of the new company is Major Ralph R. 
Adams; B. O. Clausen, vice-president and sales manager. O. J. 
Hartwick, treasurer and technical director \ll of these offi 
cers recently resigned from Edward Smith & Company, with 
whom Major Adams held the position of vice-president and 
general manager; Mr. Clauset eld manager and Mr. Hart- 
wknd | f ae | 


\ chief « : lhe new company is known as the 
Adams-Clausen Company, Inc., with offices and works at Long 
] I Ut ew Yorl 


r 


BACTERIA IN ELECTROTYPING SOLUTIONS 


LD) ection of electrotyping plants, J. H. Winkler, 


tl te \merican Electrotypers Associa- 
t tioned at the Bureau ot Standards, Washington, D. C., 
ol teresting ises of excessive growth of molds 
and t 1 in nickel electrotyping solutions at two local 
plat t these rormation were causing a great deal o! 
trouble and the cases appeared to be unique, the advice of 
the Burea t (hemistry was obtained on the best method 
f gett d ot the difficulty. Confirmatory experiments are 
being nducted in the laboratory, and in the meantime, one 
yf the plants has added thymol to the solutions. Thus far this 
has prove: tisfactory 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


An application of the Second National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., a ite receiver, of the Bennett-O’Connell Company, 
for additional time for the presentation of claims against the 
receivership estate, as all the claims have not yet been filed. 


tice has been given by John A. Scheffer, receiver of 
the Metalcraft Corporation that he has filed his first and partial 


account as receiver and that on Saturday, June 12, 1926, at 
10 A. M., in Court Room No. 1, he will apply to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Lancaster County, Pa., sitting in equity, 
for the nfirmation thereof Unless exceptions are filed to 
said a unt on or before such date, the same will be con- 
firmed; and distribution of the balance may then be made by 
the 
MANHATTAN BRASS AUCTION 

An auctior le will be held of all the machinery and equipment 
of the Manhatt Brass Compat New York, now in liquidatior 
The sale will |! eld on June 10 and 11, 1926, and will includ 
a complete rolling mill; drawing mill; bra ind spinning depart 
ment; bi ting shop; machine shops thee furniture and 
fixtur k of new finished b und br e sheet tubing and 
rod; | rap; d und tools, et 

Tt l de ly end the existence the ist bra mill 
I } tal 1863 with J ithan 1. 4 in YY 
head ] ( t property, Robert M. Bowler, a rea 
estate ducting the perati f i syndicate 


choust aaa ristol Brass 
curt New Yor vas robber > 1 
| lindfolded three men, removing — te » ; 
t] l % ild : r oe wig 
t Silver col 
Pea International Silver, pfd 
‘ ’ | en w Mr. Ste rt National Enameling & Stamp 
ones nias took 53 1 of Lan und National Lead Company, com 
bien | er es National Lead Company, pfd 
" 1 t le S i no tra f tl New Jersey Zinc 
— tome Brass & Copper 
M: t recel ne message that his Scovill Manufacturing Company 
da ; Dy { met he rrandfathe t. Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, new . 
ee te Giaiigh Che cae aie “hike We Corrected by J. K. Rice, Jr., Co., 120 B 


to help in the search when he was confronted a maske 
lding an automatic pistol 
word was received that Mr. Stewart's daughter had 
in earlier train by mistake and had arrived safely at her dest 
The company is insured against theft since the 1 
was carried out by means of firearms will py: 
nade up by the insurance as it comes the 
burglary In most cases, entrance must forced tl] 
some extraordinary channel to prove existe 
burglary. 
DUPONT CHEMICAL SALES MEETING 
What chemical research is doing for the manufacturing a 
e nation through the development improved 
ishes for all sorts of products was explained at the 
meeting of the Industrial Sales Department the ( 
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Products Division of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Compan 


it Atlantic City on April 21 and 22, 1926. 
125 salesmen and executives from all parts of the country 


part in the program. 


The Company 


he importance of cleaning the surfaces and selecting the 


lercoatings was stressed by Michael 


Callahan, C 


Superintendent at Parlin, in connection with the applicat 


pyroxylin finishes to metals. He enumerated the 
vantages which mixtures with a chemically 
ffer: they dry quickly because of the evaporation of the sol\ 


followir 


cottor 


they afford in general a very smooth finish due to the unde 
they are easily repaired if the work is damaged; they « 
rubbed in much shorter time than paint and varnish; they 


polished to a high gloss, and they last much longer. 


\pproximately one-fourth of the program was devoted t 
the properties of which distinguish it from all other finishe 


from ordinary paint and varnish, and plans were made { 


ipplication in new fields. The salesmen showed particular 


the paper on the accelerated age tests to which all Duco 


re subjected. The duPont engineers have designed a macl 


rit 


sunlight, rain and wear which an automobile 
two years of service All Duco colors are 
produced in quantity by the Company. 


ray applies the sunlight test while 


ibject these colors in two weeks to the same rigorous t 
would have 
thus tested befor 
\ powerful 
alternating s 
water and dry air subject the color plates to these conditior 


Uniformity is maintained by placing one-half of one per « 


the limit of variation permitted at the duPont chemical 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL EARNINGS 


6,573.43 for the first quarter of 1926 
90,083.73 for the same period of 1925 
preferred and common stocks were paid, 

innum, respective lv) a balance of $396,1 


METAL STOCK MARKET 


\luminum Company of America 
American Hardware Corporatio 


\naconda Copper 





e International Nickel Company showed 


pro 
This compares 
dividends 


ot Sf 


QUOTATIONS 


Bid 


63 
8 


617% 


New Y 


TT 








ritte 


1926 





THE 





ANACONDA EARNINGS 





r marked by a record production and consumption of 
s metals, the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, its 


and affiliated companies, report a net profit of $17,- 


fter depreciation, bond interest, discount, and other 
[his represents an increase of $10,821,317 over the net 


ss income from sales and tolls aggregated $212,770,498 
$166,467,901 the preceding Operating 
income from investment was $33,077,229, as compared 
$4,965 in 1924. Items in the consolidated income account 
s of metals and manufactured products of $198,698,144; 
It rentals, etc., $10,593,875; and sales of 
ie from public service companies, $3,478.477. 
factured products on process and on hand ag 


is against year. 


1es, 


merchandise 
Metals 


regated 


o 


Revi 


June 1, 1926. 
from mills manufacturing seamless brass and copper 
sheet copper indicate that the sale and production of these 


is going forward at a rate which has never before been 


i 


; 


apply to 


ino 


New 


ven during war years. The demand for sheet copper is 
coming from all directions, but the industries most 
ly concerned continue to be the building trade, refrigera- 
inery, and washing machines. At the close of May there 
ppeared any indication of a slump in any of these indus- 
it is therefore felt that the pessimistic conversation 
quite well defined a month or six weeks back cannot be 
this branch of the trade. Many of the largest 
which are now being erected are completely equipped 
s pipe in their plumbing, the most notable examples re- 
the Paramount Pictures Corporation building, Times 
York. 


tion to the use of brass pipe for plumbing purposes, there 


ndoned for these connections, and where brass or 


] 


a steady movement in the direction of the use of copper 
is service pipe between street mains and house 
There are many cities in the East where lead has 


pipe < 


copper 
It has been indicated that the cost 
fittings, although somewhat higher than the 


mg 1 


ised exclusiv ely. 
pipe and 
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$50,645,457. A further item was noted as of income from invest 
ments in sundry companies of $6,522,991. 
COPPER STRIKE SETTLED 
\ strike of 1,100 employes of the Raritan Copper Works, 


Raritan, N. J., was amicably adjusted on May 16, 1926. 
made c ncessions 


Both sides 


By the agreement, the strikers, who asked for a 10-cent increase 
over their wage of 45 cents an hour, will accept a 5-cent increase. 
The hours will not be changed. 

The plant management also promises to pay weekly and in cash, 
instead of by check, and to listen to grievance committees at rea 
sonable intervals. 

In their original demands the strikers had asked for an eight 
hour day and certain arrangements regarding overtime. 


ew of the Wrought Metal Business 


n for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Ine. 


best grade of iron, fully compensates for the addition in price by 
the elimination of removals expense of tearing up pavements; in 
a few years this additional cost is more than neutralized. In addi- 
tion to this it has been found that there is no difficulty in main- 
taining a free supply of water to the premises where such con 
nections are made of brass or copper. There is also a comparison 
made between the price of copper and brass pipe and lead pipe 
which is very much in favor of the brass and copper. 

The great activity heretofore reported in lines covering nickel 
and nickel-copper alloys has continued, and the manufacturers of 
these metals report their tonnages to be greatly in excess of any 
thing heretofore known. The soda fountain and ice cream trade 
have been responsible for the consumption of huge quantities of 
this material, and the electric refrigeration industry has also been 
going forward at a record-breaking pace in the consumption of 
Monel metal. The producers of Monel metal report that the 
month of May was the largest in the history of the business 
in of orders and total involved. 

It is difficult to observe any feeling of pessimism throughout any 
branches of the metal industry. While there was a certain degree 
of nervousness during the past sixty days on the part of some 
of the producers, this to | blown 
business conditions have been maintained 


the numbers « tonnage 


seems lave over Satisfactory 


Metal Market Review 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. J. HOUSTON, of D. Houston & Company, Inc., Metal Brokers, New York. 


COPPER 


TUNE 1 1926. 
ions in the copper market have been steady in this 
lately. Fluctuations here were comparatively narrow, 


general inquiry was sufficient to keep local prices 
f this 


ling of 


There was some sha 
during the past month for 


374 cents delivered. 
wever, from time to time 


r less important orders, but that is a usual feature when 
ket is not persistently active. 
reign situation came into prominence during the past 
reason of the general strike in England and the 
otentialities involved. A sagging London market 


T 


r 


the foreign attitude. 
mainly on 
British 
was of brief duration, and the altered si 


European copper markets were 
and tl unsettled 


Fortunately, 


heavy, free offerings 
+r ] 


AUC 


1¢ 


at centres of industry 


tuation was 
by a 


n improved market tone and increased buying. 


of month, with 


was some shading of price near end 


13.80@13.82'%4c delivered Connecticut 


ZINC 


held its own last month and succeeded in doing 
fle better than that. There was a fairly good demand, 
buying was not specially active. Producers wisely 
from forcing sales, and this attitude saved the market 


} 
irket 


levels. The 
in amounting 
diminution in output would prove a 


from lower \pril statistics showed an increase 
to 5,429 tons 


tonic to the 


zine stocks smelters’ hands 


\ 


real market 


TIN 


] » ] 1 
under a decided 


ted 


The t 
Unsettled 


strain 
the 


in market was May. 


the 


during 


conditions were inj¢ inte situation by 


British strike, and with shipments of tin suspended from Eng- 
land early in the month buying was animated. Prices ruled 
at high levels for the first ten days of May, but a reaction set 
in and the premium on prompts suffered a sharp decline at 
both London and New York. Straits tin for prompt delivery 
continued in limited supply and early in the month sold as 
high as 643<¢c. May delivery sold at 64c. The distant future 
were offered at at 59\%4c for July and 58'%c for August June 
delivery sold at 61%c, but by the middle of the month th 
market was irregular and considerably lower. 


Trading and deliveries in London were almost at a stand 


still on account of the strike. The differential between pot 
and July Straits tin was 474c on May 11, but before the month 
was out the spread between these positions was reduced to 
13g¢c. Demand for prompt Straits was almost nil at end of 
month. The July and August positions were in request and 
sold at 59'%{c. Interest centered around what Mav statistics 


would show. The market closed firm 
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downward tendency devel 


rket in May 
the 


receded from /7.85« Vew York at beginning of 
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and tollowed the New York 


enough to effect moderate sales. 
Demand has improved and more market stability 


decline 


for shipments 





, 1 9.68e ot clon Lower prices attracted a fair amount Sales of Chinese regulars were made at 7c ¢. i. f. Ne 
ot buying in the domestic market at eastern and middle west r June July shipment. Closing prices were firmer ( 
localities. The price reduction was followed by signs of steadi- 9¥4c duty paid. 
( n both the foreign and local markets. He ivy English QUICKSILVER 
t ive been a depressing factor in the London market Demand does appear to be very active at present 
d speculators have taken advantage of the situation by r the article are considered high at $91.50 to $92 
takis 1 bearish attitude. Consumption continues in good re position regarded as strong 
\ nd the pre s¢ nt | l of values should result in stimu SILVER 
lat buying demand on an active scale. Statistics of ; ’ 
ld lead output by about 78 per cent of reporti1 sources | he course of uives has bee n fairly steady lately. ( 
total production pig lead in April of 110,902 tons, rah vere recent buyers. Price recovered to 65 cet 
red with 111,932 tons in March and 103.441 tons in demand will have to come in stronger to send the 
I € was a intial amount of buying to covet e higher 
' ments on 1 f 7.50c at St. Louis. June ship PLATINUM 
: n fair de land market was steady at month Retined platinum quotes $104 to $105 per ounce. ( 
: Pre m price 1 elow the high level last yea tion in United States showed an increase last year, tl M 
| begin to I more att ; supplies being used for jewelry. 
ALUMINUM OLD METALS 
( t uppears to continue in large volum« Sales Consumers of old metals appear to be getting along 
il ndicate operating edules are giving the market good ind-to-mouth basis at present. Market conditions ar: 
Some man turers report record breaking activity. “wet and the undertone easy. A fair movement is ré 
Py Cer ure therefore omfortable position and able n heavy copper and wire, but export inquiry for brass 
P tain the market at 28 99 per cent plus Virgin vere not quite liberal enough lately to meet view 
f t aluminum and at 27c { 98-99 per cent material. Th Heavy lead has been in demand at 6.50c, but price w 
ise of aluminum appears to be decreasing in the automotive later to 6.25c, with battery material at 4.50c. Aluminur 
Miah Requirements in other lines, howev« have ap howed an easier tone for old castings and sheets. Ne \ 
parently increased. Spot stocks are said to be light and littl yrices are 11%@1134c for crucible copper, 94@9™%. 
ania etal offerit opper, 7@7%c for heavy brass, 9@9'4c for new br: 
pings Oo(a'O ( or he iV lead, and 4« Tor old zinc 
ANTIMONY : 
t nge has come over the market for antimony in 
A. radical <hiltiae Svs nts ite s, aresh tot natant: 9 _ WATERBURY AVERAGE 
ce early in May. Consuming demand was not large enough Lake Copper—Average for 1925, 14.427—January, 1926, 14 
to bring about much of a rally after prices settled to 9.50c February, 1434c.—March, April, 14.125c.—May, 14 
duty paid for prompt del with futures at same price or Brass Mill Zinc—Average for 1925, 8.263—January, 1926 ' 
Pp shade below. China accepted the new market basis ‘ebruary, 8.20c.—March, 7.80c.—April, 7.45« May, 7.2 
Daily Metal Prices for the Month of May, 192 
aily Meta rices for the onth o ay, 1926 
o o 
Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 


























+ 6 7 10 4 1 
Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) seteteneds seune , 14.00 14 14.0¢ 14.00 14.00 14.4 14.0( 4 14.00 14.00 
Flectrolytic ...... pa wees ibatica 13.81 13.80 13.80 13.80 13.80 13.8 13.20 ) 13.80 13.80 
CASTING - 00s { 1 13.51 13.4 13.4 13.4 13.45 13.45 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) ¢/Ib. Duty 1%c/Il 
Prime Western .. ; oS 6.75 6.75 6.80 6.85 6.80 6.75 6.75 ( 6.85 6.90 
Brass Special - i d 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.95 6.90 ( 6.85 ¢ 6.95 7.00 
Tin (f. o. b., N. Y.) c/lb. Duty Free 
strait Pe bbb b 66446000000 66066600 { ( ot) 64.00 64.00 64.00 é ) 63.00 62.50 
Pig ‘ ovepee , a ‘ ( 0 f 62.7 62.5 62.00 61.25 60.75 €1.00 60.5 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 2% I 7.7 7 ee 7.65 t 7.60 7.55 7.55 55 7.60 
Aluminum Duty 5c/lt ~ »g < R 28 
Nickel I 1) } 
Tr A z c 2c c rs *c 
I). cain, i tite cn ol Ghee ta hacia eich edie a a ad, i a ee 3¢ f 6 id 
Electrol vti. i ; ee ) ) 39 ) 39 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/lIb 13.4 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.25 12.875 12.5 12.50 1 12.5( 12.25 
Silver Troy Duty Free . ee { 65.375 66.125 64.875 64.7 65.7 f 65.04 ( 65.01 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free ........ f I 1¢ 1¢ 106 10¢ 1 1 10¢ 
‘ 4 ¢ S High Low 
Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) .. oe » 34 14 1} 14 14 14.00 , : ne 14.¢ 
Flectrolyti : a ariinia 3 1 5 13.7 13.75 13.70 13.70 13.7 7 1 13.70 
Castine aa i 13.4 13 13.50 13.35 
Zinc (f b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 1 ‘ : . 
Prime Western ( ( é ¢ 426 Q ¢ — 6 9 6.75 
Bra Special é ¢ é ¢ 6.925 ) y 7.4 6.8 
Tin (f. o. b., N. Y.) c/Ib Duty Free : 
Strait SEI LEE OEE ; ‘ee ’ 614 61.00 60.5 61.00 61.00 ’ 61.125 64.50 60.50 
Pig 00% Soe c co mM z ) Sa sa 7s sek sn 8 ) 62 7 25 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/ib. Duty 2%c/lb 7 7.54 7 7 7.50 ri 7.50 fi sO 
. ’ Q 5 2 x 
Aluminum c/!Ib. Duty 5c/Ib wacals : g 8 2 2 
Nickel ! Duty 3c/lt ss P . 
Ingot peneese sees , , 
PE. wn -rades wesw nee e cece ¢ 3¢ 36 4 36 
: ) ) 39 é ) ‘ 
Flectrolytic . eae My a 
: ~ ‘y + } ] cn nO ) 9 5 ) » 75 3.00 750 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib +4 ent ‘ . 5.00 128 64.625 
" . é f . ) X $ > | f 0) ) >) 
Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free f 64 64 ,° 64.75 ; 66.1 = 
Trov Duty Free 1O¢ 106 1OF 106 


Platinum $/oz 
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NEW METALS 





Coy r: 


Lake, 14.00. Electrolytic, 13.70. Casting, 13.30 
Zinc. Prime Western, 7.00. Brass Special, 7.10. 
Tin: Straits, 58.875. Pig, 99%, 56.75. 
Le y Aluminum, 28.00. Anthony, 10.75. 


INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 





Gold, oz., Troy, $ 


Elec., 39. 


Nickel: P ell ets, 40. 


Ingot, 35. Shot, 36. 


Quicksilver, flask, 75 lbs., $91.50. Bismuth, $2.70 to $2.75. 
Cadmium, 60. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Ejlver, oz., Troy, 65,125. 


, lroy, $105.00. 


OLD METALS 


20.67. Platinum, oz. 


Buying Prices Selling Prices 


1Gtoltse Heavy Cat Geppet ii i. . skies ccc iccswas 13 tol3% 
BAG tOSESG «Copper Witiiee kc seis cess te ee wesc 1234tol3 
934told NE I a saa casas a aN ed ae 1034toll%4 
9 to 9% Heavy Machine Composition ......... 10%told4 
73%4to 8 TT EE SOC ee eee 9 to 9% 
634to 7 Light Brass ..... ea 3 slant ata - 8 to 8% 
73%4to 814 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings .. IY4tol” 
834to 94% No. 1 Composition Turnings .... LOM“toll 
7%to 7% Heavy Lead .. : 8 to 84 
5 to 5% Zinc Scrap ee re . O to 0% 
12. tol3 Scrap Aluminum Turnings kd tok7 
19 to20 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed tevincde S008 
22'4to23 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new ..24 to25%4 
38 to40 No. 1 Pewter ...... ....42 to44 
12 Old Nickel Anodes .. an 

18 Oid Nickel ......05. ...20 


Wrought Met ae poe Alloys 





gots, Vein COHCOCE RETO CCOES SeDeeceres 10 Stoll 
gots, Red come coer eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeesere i194tol296 
Co: errr: Te Terre re ee et eee eee ee ee . 11344tol2% 
Aluminum Alloys ......... Fe SRG Cie orn Dietiveeas 21 to24 
<M S e  e 23 to4l 
th ee ee eee in ae Wane 
M ene TE FO io oi votes ce ceesies sens 34 to42 
M one Fick oa ilee ce en aan aka: < 28 to45 
Mee PS oS ils Sin, wish hw rite 6 an Se ee eae 32 
Re EEE. bc Wiis beac een ters obverse ws 32 
Manganese Bronze Ingots............... . 18%tol9% 
ERS er eee es enn er eee eee 
Copper, guaranteed 15%........... ; 1874to022%4 
Copper, guaranteed 10% - ee . 18 to2ly 
ic CO era 70 =to80 
is re ee 65 to75 
Copper, 109% .eesced according to quantity. . 28 to35 
\ 
COPPER SHEET 
ments (hot r¢ ol... .. 21lM%c. to 22%c. net base 
OO ixvecuia:ateneikpidapneliorm occa 22'2c. to 23%c. net base 


BARE COPPER WIRE. 


163¢c. net base, in carload lots. 


COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING 


ee 
» LOYC. 








net base. 


"SOLDERING ‘COPPERS 


and over in one order..........eee- 21 c. 
7 8. 10 200 IDS. it ORG OFEEL. oc ccccsccsce 21tzc. 


ZINC SHEET 





“net base 
net base 





sheet, 15% Cents per lb. 


d lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, less 

E CORD GI, kk hock eosin a teiw sins 11.25 net base 
SCOR | IS are. acpebitinchw ae Gare oe oslo an 12.50 net base 
Cacks, jobbers’ price ......... 13.00 to 13.25 net base 


ALUMINUM ‘SHEET AND COIL 








BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 





In effect March 26, 1926 
To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs more in one orde) 
= —Net base per Ib 
High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
A ee $0.1874 $0.2034 $0.223% 
Ls ae 1934 207% 227% 
Ma Resin ws-s ietcasa bin 1654 211% 234% 
Brazed tubing ........ 267% ene ae 324% 
Open seam tubing ... Ce 2820s eave 324% 
\ngles and channels le S| i ee 35% 
For less than 5,000 ths add lc. per lb. to above prices. 








BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 


23tAc. to 244 c. net base 





‘TOBIN BRt BRONZE AND MUNTZ /METAL 


Tobin Bronze Rod Ss ut nal'a pe aed eat ond a Meare te 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14''x48’’) 





20%c. net base 
18%%c. net base 


Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 
CR ha cx nace ecn ei acinns wean oui 197c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod ............... 167%%c. net base 


Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 














um sheet, 18 ga., base price............-.-5. Le NICKEL SILVER Eee 
] ( Ss 2 a. as eee ee nes 36.70 ° ae oe — ao os 
¥ me ee “W0c Net Base Prices 
: 2 Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 10% Quality ........ 26V4c. 10% Quality ........ 7 
RRNA - 5% WR gh Fie 28\4c. 15% gla Ce re 33 
Net Base Prices 18% * (iccneee Ge ee | TF! ee. 3634 
Drawn Rods...... 58¢c. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. —= a a “ 
‘led Rods....... 50c. Hot Rolled Sheet....... 52c. MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 








BLOCK TIN SHEET 


bi Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
, 100 Ibs. or more, 10c or over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 lbs., 
er: 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over; less than 25 Ibs. 25c. over. 


- SILVER SHEET 


1 sterling silver, 6514 to 67™%c. 























Hot Rolled Sheets (b: ise ) 42 
Cold Rolled She ets (ba ise) 50 


Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 
Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 








BRITANNIA METAL SHEET. 





No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less, No. 26 B. 
thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 
500 Ibs., 10c. over: 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over; 


over: less than 25 lbs., 25c. Prices f. 0. b 


& S. Gauge or 
100 Ibs. to 
25 to 50 Ibs., 20c. 
mill. 


over. 
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Copper: Cast 21%c. per ib. Nickel: 90-92% ee aa a 
Rolled . 21%c. per lb. BEE dy ssneerccemaur 47< r lb 
I 8 oe ci otiiaued Hk 1854c. per Ib. PI EVivasve bss stern ose carte 49. lb. 
Brass: Cast . 20%c. per lb. Silver: Rolled: silver anodes .999 fine are quoted 
Rolled 21%c. per Ib to 70c. per Troy ounce, depending upon quant 
Zinc: Cast 135¢c. per lb chased. 
FELT POLISHING WHEELS WHITE SPANISH COTTON BUFFS . 
Diameter Thickness 100 Tbe. 100 to 200 Ibs. 200 tbe. Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections. ™ 
10-12-14 & 16” 1” to 3” $3.00/Ib. $2.75/Ib. $2.65/Ib. 12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached... . $33.05-3 
6-8 & over 16 1 to3 3.10 2.85 2.75 14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached... 41.15—4: 
6 to 24 Under % 4.25 4.00 3.90 12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached. .... 33.65 
6 to 24 Ya to } 4.00 3.75 3.65 14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached... 45.60 
6 to 24 Over 3 3.40 3.15 3.05 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached. .. 39,55-4 KF 
, a vy an ; [a a a 14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached... 53.60 
Tetee 4 Y% to 3 5.45 5.45 5.45 12” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached. ee 37.75 
Under 4 Over 3 5.85 5.85 5.85 14” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached...... 51.20 
Grey Mexican Wheel deduct 10c per Ib. from White Spanish prices. Sewed Pieced Buffs, per Ib., bleached .70c 
CHEMICALS 
These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on deliveryfrom New York City. 
Acetone ........... Sieg Sh eee ae ee ee lb. .12-.16 ee eb OR BE”) arene Ib. 13 
Acid—Boric (Boracic) Crystals..............ss00: Ib. 12 Yellow Oxide (Litharge)...........se-eeseeeee. Ib. 12% 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20°, Carboys..... Ib. 02 Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate)......... Ib. = $1.15 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys............ Ib. .06 Nickel—Carbonate dry, bbls........-..+-sseseeeeese Ib. 29 
Re SI Wi a ics scenes ctcstennecenn Ib. 08 Chloride, bbls. ..........- 06s seers cess cece eee Ib 
eee Ib. 06 Salts, single 300 Ib. bbls...............-+..20e0e. Ib. 0 
Sie: GR ee MN ccs cbthcikseseteateteh Ib. 07 Salts, double 425 Ib. bbis...................06.. Ib. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. Carboys..........cccecceecess Ib. 02 POE: cnc tidus uddacenisesd6asesbbharectenccaencs Ib. .05-.06 
aE nc icscinnccienbeesd ieee lb. .18-.2214 Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity......... 4) 
ae ne a: are gal. 40 Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% fused, drums... Ib. ny 
BE A: TOE 5 ide ck ee eeedaweevesardveees Ib. 03% Potassium Bichromate, casks (crystals)............ Ib. ” 
POE EE ond 0 Sidindes cone ee Sie wed aes lb. 042 Carbonate, oe ey. ae ee ogee - Ib. : 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial tech.... Ib. 023% Ripe 165 Ib. cases, 4-967%............. 00.00. ». 
Aluminum chloride solution in carboys............. lb. 06% PUG, GONE, BUN. o ae wow ee en eese cessor sn esnne e a 
; Ra rg BS gate 033; Quartz, On SEE eT ert Tee reer ton $30.0 
os ee, 1, Se +l. 05% NII TN oct at oie iin deaten acai e arate ee Ib. ~ 
Sulphocyanide ....... 66+ eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeees Ib. 65 Rouwe. sicmel, 10) Th. fots.....cecccccccccncscncess Ib. “, 
Arsenic, white, kegs.......++++sseersereereeeeeees Ib. 05 eee Ib. 
Asphaltum 2... ssc cece cere eee ee eee e eee e eee ee ee es Ib. 35 Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks... .lb. 
Benzol, pure vee see. ree eeees gal. 60 ee ME NN ies cen ig weed gia o'Stare eee Serer ete oz. 
Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), bbls........... lb. 05% Cyanide (Fluctuating Price) .........0cccce ce. oz 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk) lb 04 Nitrate, 100 ounce lots............. Hi - 
Carbon Bisulphide, Drums..... teens . «Ib. 06 Soda Ash, 58%, bbis................5. Ib 
Chrome Gree bbls vee osecee el, 30 Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs............... lb. 
Copper \cetate (Verdegris)........ .........Ib. 37 SEIS, CD oc we wandcdnes weed Ib. 
Carbonate, bbls....... : : eo eevccessscces Ib 17 io a ee ee -Ib. 
Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs) Ib 50 PU Ne RRs ox. cies oss heck <a wound Ib. 
Sulphate, bbls...... Ib 05 Silicate (Water Glass), bbls..............0.0000% Ib. 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium bitartrate) .. .Ib. 27 ici cs ccseteadens oacuer cereal Ib 
Crocus lb. 15 ay) a er lb. 
NIN 6 ora nn thang ere ade wae sa a Ib. .05-.08 Tim Chtforide, 100 Tb. freee. occ cic cae vccccccccwsnes lb. 
Emery Flour Ib 06 Te ee asa is So heii en te ee Ib. 
Flint, powdered ........ Bn. aia sr aa ak Wax—Bees, white ref. nleached.................... lb. 
oe a eg eer eee ton $75.00 OO Se eS rrerencn am es: Ib. 
gk errno Ont eee gal. $4.45 ee ee ee Ib. .02 
SE EE setincnwns seveweeeaveyucuertenial oz $14.00 ee ee a cecal dWexceenueene Ib 
Gen a Biss dss cade tbc cbad dabeccesadeae Ib. .26 I ee lb. 7% 
EE fodunuewehenis an: ss aa chor akSechaces labile ai Ib. .59-.61 er So ee lb. ‘ 
Iron, Sulphate (Copperas), bbl.............. Ib. 01! EIS ge aa wa gator sahasdununcds pene Ib ) 


